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Time  to  pay  the  piper 

COPS-funded  officers,  departments  near  day  of  fiscal  reckoning 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Few  observers  would  deny  that  the 
muitibillion-dollar  Federal  program  to  provide 
grants  for  the  hiring  of  new  community  policing 
officers  and  the  acquisition  of  crime-fighting 
technology  has  given  law  enforcement  a much- 
needed  boost,  and  many  credit  the  three-year-old 
program  with  plunging  crime  rates  now  being 
seen  nationwide. 

Now.  however,  as  the  first  cycle  of  Justice 
Department  grants  comes  to  a close,  some  police 
departments  arc  faced  with  trying  to  keep  the 
promise  they  made  to  get  (he  grants  in  the  first 
place  — come  up  with  funds  to  finance  the 
officers  and  retain  the  community  policing 
programs  they  support. 

Moreover,  the  Office  of  Community-Oriented 
Policing  Service.^,  the  entity  created  by  the  1994 
Federal  crime  law  to  oversee  the  effort  to  add 
100,000  local  police  officers  to  the  nation's 
streets,  is  facing  the  monumental  task  of  ensuring 
that  the  thousands  of  agencies  who  made  the 
funding  conuiutment  keep  it. 

COPS  has  already  granted  waivers  to  agencies 
unable  to  meet  the  matching-fund  requirements  of 
its  Universal  Hiring  Program,  which  is  currently 
the  largest  source  of  grants  for  funding  the  new 
hires.  UHP  grants  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
total  salary  and  benefits  for  each  new  officer  for 
three  years  — to  a maximum  of  $75,000  per 


oHicer  over  the  entire  grant  period.  State  and  local 
governments  are  supposed  to  supply  the  rest 
during  the  life  of  the  grant. 

Waivers,  which  arc  granted  only  after 
jurisdictions  present  evidence  of  extraordinary 
fiscal  hardship,  also  can  be  obtained  for  COPS 
MORE  (Making  Officer  Redeployment  Effective) 
grants,  which  fund  technology,  equipment  or 
support  personnel  to  free  officers  for  community 
policing  functions  and  increase  agency  efficiency. 

Seeking  such  a waiver  could  require  a bit  of 
administrative  prescience,  however,  as  requests 
roust  be  made  at  the  time  the  grant  application  is 
submitted,  according  to  Charles  Miller,  u 
spokesman  for  the  COPS  office.  The  requests  arc 
reviewed  by  a COPS  "waiver  team,"  which  has 
approved  a "couple  of  hundred"  waivers  for 
agencies  that  were  awarded  grants  under  UHP  and 
COPS  MORE,  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

"We’ve  given  full  waivers,  and  we've  given 
partial  waivers,"  said  Miller.  'The  determination 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  hardship."  Factors 
taken  into  consideration  include  whether  the 
jurisdiction  is  located  in  a Federal  disaster  area; 
budget  shortfalls  that  result  in  significant  service 
cutbacks:  recent  police  layoffs,  and  downgrades 
of  municipal  or  county  bonds. 

In  a handful  of  cases  where  agencies  were  able 
to  demonstrate  severe  fiscal  hardship,  waivers 
excused  nearly  100  peraent  of  the  matching-fund 


requirement  over  the  grant  period,  sources  told 
LEN.  Such  was  the  case  in  high-crime  Coachella, 
Calif.,  an  impovenshed.  largely  Latino  commu- 
nity in  Riverside  County  served  by  an  under- 
staffed police  department. 

The  29-officcr  agency,  which  gained  five 
officers  under  the  UHP  and  also  was  awarded  a 
COPS  MORE  grant,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
benefit  from  the  COPS  program  without  a waiver 
of  the  matching  requirenKnt.  said  former  Police 
Chief  Michael  Berkow,  who  left  the  depurtment 
in  August  to  take  command  of  the  South 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  Police  Department. 

The  iniprovemems  ihai  the  grants  allowed  the 
agency  to  make  were  cited  by  Berkow  us  a factor 
in  a 58-percem  drop  in  crime  expenenced  by  the 
city  m the  post  two  years.  Berkow  told  LEN. 

"The  COPS  office  has  done  pheiiomcnHl  things 
for  us.  Without  its  assistance... wc  would  not  have 
been  able  to  advance  the  way  we  have." 

"It's  made  our  deployment  picture  much  more 
realistic,"  added  Berkow's  successor.  Chief  Louis 
Fctherolf.  "It  worked  out  really  well." 

The  COPS  office  also  granted  a waiver  to  the 
Sacramento  County  Sheriff's  Department,  which 
only  had  to  come  up  with  10  percent  of  the 
matching  requirement,  thus  saving  the  fiscally 
strapped  county  nearly  $2  million.  The  depart- 
ment used  its  UHP  and  COPS  MORE  awards  to 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Conn,  troopers  tap  mental-health  experts 
to  get  a better  grip  in  handling  of  EDP’s 


Police  interactions  with  emotionally 
disturbed  people  sometimes  result  in 
tragic  outcomes,  many  times  because 
responders  mistake  symptoms  they 
observe  as  threats  to  (heir  personal 
safety  — and  act  accordingly. 

But  Connecticut  Slate  Police  offi- 
cials are  hopeful  that  a new  training  pro- 
tocol. which  draws  on  the  expertise  of 
mental  health  professionals  to  teach  re- 
cruits and  SWAT  members  about  psy- 
chiatric symptoms  they  may  encoun- 
ter. will  alleviate  that  danger  and  increase 
the  likelihood  that  such  incidents  are 
concluded  safely. 

The  training  was  conducted  in  (he 
spring  for  members  of  the  tactical  team, 
said  Lieut.  Ralph  Carpenter,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  State  Police  Academy 
in  Meriden,  while  70  troopers  who  were 
graduated  from  the  academy  on  Aug. 
22  represented  the  first  recruit  class  to 
receive  the  instruction. 

The  need  for  the  course  was  made 
apparent  in  a review  of  the  academy 
curriculum,  as  well  as  cases  in  which 
serious  injuries  or  deaths  resulted  dur- 
ing incidents  involving  the  mentally  ill. 
"Clearly,  there  have  been  some  iiKidents 
that  could  have  been  handled  differ- 
ently." Carpenter  said.  "We  realized  that 
rather  than  have  one  instructor  trained 
in  a matter  that  is  of  such  importance 
and  where  a propensity  for  danger  ex- 
ists. why  not  go  lo  the  experts  for  train- 
ing? We  decided  it  was  best  to  go  to  the 
experts." 

The  state  Department  of  Mental 


Health  and  Addictions  Services  was  the 
pivotal  player  in  developing  training  for 
the  State  Police,  which  Robert  Taylor, 
chief  of  the  agency’s  safety  services  di- 
vision, said  evolved  from  instruction 
already  provided  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  agency  jumped  at 
the  chance  to  provide  the  training  to 
recruits  and  two  tactical  squad  teams. 
Taylor  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Both  groups  were  taught  to  recog- 
nize symptoms  associated  with  mental 
illness  or  Alzheimer's  disease,  as  well 
those  seen  in  intoxicated  or  drug-im- 
paired suspects  — "things  they  could 
pick  up"  through  observation.  Taylor 
said.  Role-playing  also  was  used,  with 
an  actor  portraying  a mentally  ill  sus- 
pect to  recreate  real-life  situations  tac- 


A training  program  developed  by  a 
Maryland  shenffs  deputy  to  provide 
crime-prevention  instruction  to  senior 
citizens  — who  in  turn  teach  their  peers 
about  ways  to  improve  their  safety  — 
has  become  so  popular  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  nationwide  are  clamoring 
for  spots  in  future  sessions  or  trying  to 
duplicate  the  program  themselves. 

The  Senior  Crime  Prevention  Prac- 
utioners'  School,  which  consists  of  a 
24-hour  course  taught  in  three-hour 


lical  teams  members  might  face,  DMH 
trainers  also  participated  with  the  teams 
in  one-day  training  dnils  in  which  (hey 
practiced  the  skills  gleaned  from  train- 
ing. 

Training  fur  recruits  differed  slightly, 
and  was  geared  to  the  likelihood  (hat 
troopers  on  patrol  "arc  primarily  going 
to  have  street  contact  with  (mentally 
ill]  individuals."  Taylor  pointed  out. 
"It's  really  about  fine-tuning  their  abil- 
ity to  recognize  when  they  are  dealing 
with  someone  who  may  have  a mental 
health  issue,  and  basic  outcomes  to 
employ  to  effect  a positive  outcome." 

Sharon  Ciarlo,  a DMH  official  who 
developed  and  coordinated  the  program, 
said  participants  also  viewed  a film 
about  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  men- 


blocks  over  eight  days,  was  developed 
in  1996  by  Frederick  County  sheriff’s 
Sgi.  Austin  F.  Pohl,  a I9-ycar  veteran 
of  the  agency.  Pohl  believes  it  to  be  the 
first  program  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

To  date,  the  school  has  taught  more 
than  1 .500  senior  citizens  in  the  area  in 
ways  to  protect  themselves  from  fall- 
ing victim  to  crime.  Pohl  said.  About  1 8 
of  them  now  serve  as  instructors,  con- 
ducting sessions  for  their  peers  at  local 
senior  citizen  centers  and  other  agen- 


tally  ill  and  (heir  families,  who  also  dis- 
cussed interactions  they'd  had  with 
police.  "In  an  evaluation,  the  class  indi- 
cated they  were  really  struck  by  that," 
she  told  LEN.  'They  commented  a lot 
about  having  a much  better  understand- 
ing of  what  mental  illness  truly  is  and 
how  It  affects  more  than  the  person  af- 
flicted with  it." 

"Our  greatest  hope  is  that  they  have 
a greater  understanding  of  the  symp- 
toms that  can  lead  to  dangerous  behav- 
ior. that  mental  illness  m and  of  itself 
really  isn't  the  issue.  It's  the  symp- 
toms that  result  — especially  paranoia, 
hallucinations  and  delusions.”  Ciarlo 
said.  "So  we  emphasize  the  behaviors 
(hat  can  lead  to  dangerous  behavior,  help 
Continued  on  Page  6 


cies  catering  to  the  elderly. 

Positive  feedback  about  the  program 
has  reached  (he  cars  of  law  enrorccmcni 
officials  in  at  least  24  states,  (wo  Cana- 
dian provinces  and  Australia,  where 
o^icials  have  requested  copies  of  the 
program's  cumculum. 

The  course's  success  has  also  kept 
Pohl  busy  conducting  "train  the  train- 
ers" courses  that  allows  officers  to  take 
their  new-found  knowledge  back  to  their 
Continued  on  Page  IS 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Waterbury ’s  new 
[>omcstic  Violence  Session  in  Superior 
Court  was  launched  in  August.  The 
dedicated  sessions  will  be  run  by  (he 
same  judge,  prosecutor,  family  relations 
officers  and  bail  commissioners.  Water- 
bury  is  the  third  judicial  district  in  the 
state  to  feature  the  special  sessions. 

DELAWARE  — Twenty  more 
Wilmington  police  officers  have  been 
pul  on  the  street  m a result  of  working 
shifts  two  to  four  hours  longer  dunng 
peak  hours.  The  city  has  had  68 
shootings  this  year,  compared  with  SS 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
city's  Parole  Board  has  decided  not  to 
return  John  Willie  Bryant  to  prison, 
despite  violations  of  his  parole.  Bryant, 
47.  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  D.C. 
Police  Officer  Gail  Cobb  in  1975  as  he 
and  an  accomplice  were  waiting  to  rob 
a savings  and  loan.  He  .served  1 8 years 
of  a IS-yeors-lo-lifc  sentence  before 
being  paroled  in  1992. 

MARYI,AND  — The  Sunrise  Police 
Athletic  League,  a two-year-old  orga- 
nization. wa.s  disbanded  in  Augu.st  due 
to  a luck  of  funds  and  volunteers.  Sun- 
rise City  Manager  Put  Salerno  said  that 
after  un  initial  $5,000  grant  from  the 
city,  no  further  fmiincial  assistance 
should  have  been  expected. 

Pembroke  Pines  Officer  Santiago 
.Cruz,  3 1 , is  the  only  officer  to  be  disci- 
plined after  u yearlong  probe  of  anony- 
mous allegations  that  officers  falsely 
listed  other  officers  us  witnesses  in 
shoplifting  arrests  to  collect  overtime 
pay,  and  intimidated  and  threatened 
those  officers  they  believed  would  re- 
port the  scum.  Cruz  was  suspended  for 
20  hours.  Police  Chief  Martin  Rahmsky 
has  closed  the  investigation  and  ordered 
changes  in  overtime  policy. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  1,500- 
member  Boston  Police  Patrolmen's 
Association  announced  on  Aug.  4 that 
it  would  affiliate  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Police  Organizations. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Gov.  Christine 
Todd  Whitman  has  signed  an  executive 
order  aimed  at  improving  the  timeliness 
of  crime  mfonmatiun  rclcu.sed  to  jour- 
nalists by  police.  Under  the  executive 
order,  information  will  be  made  public 
within  24  hours  or  sooner,  including  the 
name,  address  and  ugc  of  victims  un- 
less otherwise  specified,  the  identity  of 
the  investigating  and  arresting  person- 
nel and  agency,  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  incident. 

Edison  Patrolman  Wayne  Scich,  37. 
will  remain  free  on  $5,000  bail  while 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  that  he  as- 
saulted a 7 1 -year-old  neighbor  who  hud 
complained  about  his  blocking  traffic 
at  an  intersection  while  having  a con- 
versation. If  convicted  on  charges  of 
aggravated  assault,  official  misconduct 
and  trespass.  Seich  could  be  fired. 

A juvenile  curfew  in  Elizabeth  will 
bar  minors  from  being  out  in  public 
without  a guardian  from  10  PM.  to  6 
A.M.  except  for  medical  emergencies, 
religious  events  or  community  activi- 


ties. Chronic  violators  will  be  token  to 
a city-opcralcd  “safe  haven"  where  li- 
censed couasclors  will  be  available  to 
discuss  problems  and  offer  advice. 

NEW  YORK  — In  a dramatic  pre- 
dawn raid  on  a Brooklyn  apartment, 
New  York  City  police  on  July  31  ar- 
rested three  suspected  terrorists  who 
had  plotted  a suicide  bombing  mission 
in  a crowded  subway  station.  The  apart- 
ment, police  said,  was  a veritable  bomb 
den,  filled  with  pipe  bombs,  detonators 
and  a body  harness.  Sources  said  the 
men  had  tics  to  the  Islamic  terrorist  or- 
ganization Hamas.  Police  had  been 
tipped  oB  by  a relative  of  one  of  the 
bombers,  who  had  flagged  down  a 
cruiser  ami  revealed  the  plot. 

Ricardo  Morales  and  Jesus  Mendez, 
gang  members  involved  in  the  murder 
of  New  York  City  Police  Officer  Kevin 
Gillespie  in  1996,  were  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison  without  parole  on  Aug.  13. 
The  two  were  convicted  May  1 of  mul- 
tiple counts  of  racketeering,  including 
two  murders  and  eight  robberies. 

A judge  has  rejected  the 
government's  assertion  that  a Manhat- 
tan prosecutor  is  shielded  from  liabil- 
ity in  a $2-million  defamation  suit 
brought  by  a New  York  City  police  of- 
ficer. Ronald  Moore.  Moore,  who  was 
acquitted  of  assault  charges,  claims 
Manhattan  Assistant  District  Attorney 
John  Dormin  defamed  him  in  a lengthy 
letter  sent  to  police  officials  urging 
them  to  take  disciplinary  action  against 
him.  Manhattan  Supreme  Court  Justice 
David  Saxe  said  Dormin  was  not  pro- 
tected from  acts  that  are  illegal  or  in 
bud  faith.  The  letter  had  revealed  se- 
cret grand  jury  testimony  ami  may  have 
been  motivated  by  malice. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  said  Aug.  6 that 
he  would  beef  up  the  city's  narcotics 
units  by  transferring  some  400  detec- 
tives to  fill  out  the  ranks. 

A 16-ycar  veteran  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  who  was  dis- 
missed for  botching  the  harassment 
complaint  of  a woman  later  shot  dead 
by  her  police  officer  boyfriend,  claims 
he  is  being  scapegoated  because  of  his 
union  activities.  Former  police  sergeant 
John  TUggart  was  fired  after  a depan- 
mcniul  tnal  found  him  guilty  of  lying 
under  oath  when  he  said  the  victim. 
Bliss  Verdon,  25,  had  not  told  him  that 
her  harasser  was  an  officci:  Verdon  wa.s 
murdered  by  Officer  Rodney  Dilbcrt, 
who  committed  suicide  after  shouting 
Verdon  on  a Queens  street. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Montgomery 
Township  Police  Officer  Angelo 
Collazo  was  charged  Aug.  1 1 with  set- 
ting his  girlfncnd  on  fire  us  he  tried  In 
bum  a pile  of  her  clothes  on  his  front 
lawn.  Maureen  Patenuude,  24.  a police 
dispatcher,  was  listed  in  cntical  condi- 
tion with  second-  and  third-degree 
bums  over  50  percent  of  her  body. 

Pittsburgh  police  union  president 
Marshall  "Smokey"  Hynes  said  he 
would  sue  to  block  a new  seven-mem- 
ber civilian  review  board  from  punish- 
ing officers.  TTic  board,  created  Aug.  4 
by  the  City  Council,  will  investigate 
sworn  civilian  complaints  of  its  choos- 
ing, and  will  have  the  power  to  hold 
public  hearings,  subpoena  witnesses 
and  documents  and  go  to  court  for  rul- 
ings from  a judge  if  necessary. 


ARKANSAS  — A Slate  Police  inves- 
tigation concluded  in  July  that  Gilmore 
police  officers  are  writing  so  many 
speeding  tickets  on  U.S.  63  that  it  con- 
stitutes abuse  under  a newly  amended 
ordinance.  Ex-Mayor  Paul  McClelland, 
who  resigned  in  March,  has  denied  al- 
legations that  local  officers  were  given 
a quota  of  five  tickets  every  four  hours. 

Despite  going  on  trial  this  month  for 
allegedly  stealing  money  on  the  job.  ex- 
Springdale  police  lieutenant  Jim 
Kctterman  will  still  collect  his  pension 
of  $22,000  a year.  The  city’s  police 
pension  board  also  approved  a pension 
for  ex-police  chief  Gary  Payne,  who 
retired  after  an  investigation  revealed 
$9,000  unaccounted  for  from  money 
seized  from  a hot  check  writer.  Ketter- 
man  was  also  implicated  in  the  case. 

Mena  city  officials  say  there  is  no 
substance  to  charges  that  new  Police 
Chief  Russell  Nichols  quit  his  former 
post  in  Pocola,  Okla.,  after  being  ac- 
cused of  starting  a traffic  quota  system 
and  inflating  the  hours  that  officers 
worked  on  a state-supported  drug 
awareness  program.  Nichols  called  the 
charges  false  and  politically  motivated. 

FLORIDA  — Six  American  Airlines 
mechanics  were  arrested  July  30  by 
Federal  agents  for  allegedly  smuggling 
a half-ton  of  cocaine  and  heroin  into 
the  United  States  aboard  jetliners.  The 
arrests  came  just  a day  after  12  Delta 
Air  Lines  employees  in  Puerto  Rico 
were  charged  with  helping  smuggle 
nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  cocaine. 

The  Metro-Dade  and  Miami  police 
departments  are  focusing  new  efforts 
on  the  beleaguered  neighborhood  of 
Liberty  City,  in  the  aftermath  of  drive- 
by  shootings  during  the  week  of  Aug. 
2 that  killed  two  young  men  and  left 
five  others  wounded.  The  Metro-Dade 
department  is  expected  to  announce  a 
partnership  with  city  police  in  a Feder- 
ally funded  program  in  Liberty  City. 

GEORGIA  — Seventy-five  workers 
from  the  state's  Juvenile  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  be  fired  for  lying  on  job  ap- 
plications about  not  having  police 
records.  Gov.  Zell  Miller  ordered  the 
department  to  tighten  its  policies  after 
an  internal  investigation  showed  234 
workers  hired  since  1995  with  some 
kind  of  cnminal  record. 

LOUISIANA  — Capi.  Mike  Balscr  of 
the  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff's 
Department's  West  Bank  Street  Crimes 
Unit  was  demoted  in  July  for  failing  to 
properly  supervise  deputies  accused  of 
consorting  with  prostitutes  on  the  job. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Anderson  of  the  3rd 
District  was  picked  to  replace  Balser. 

Gretna  saw  a 17-perceni  drop  in 
enme  during  the  first  half  of  1997.  but 
Wesiwego’scnmc  increased  by  13  per- 
cent during  the  same  period.  Gretna 
Deputy  Police  Chief  Arthur  Lawson 
said  he  believes  community  policing  is 
the  key  to  the  reduction.  Wesiwego 
Chief  Roy  Juncker  said  he  will  be  ap- 
plying for  Federal  money  for  a com- 
munity policing  program. 


A pair  of  ex-New  Orleans  police 
officers,  brothers  David  and  Ronald 
Singleton,  pleaded  guilty  in  Federal 
court  Aug.  6 to  knowing  about  each 
other's  involvement  in  drug  deals  but 
not  reporting  it. 

MISSISSIPPI  — A domestic  dispute 
in  DeKalb  led  to  the  fatal  shooting  of 
Kemper  County  Sheriff  Mike  McKee 
on  Aug.  9.  The  suspect,  Gary  King,  was 
slain  in  a shootout  with  police. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A report  by 
Raleigh  Police  Chief  Mitch  Brown  last 
month  about  the  murder  of  Det.  Paul 
Hale  confirmed  the  impression  of  top 
police  officials  that  Hale  and  his  part- 
ner. Det.  Pat  Neimann,  did  not  realize 
how  dangerous  19-year-old  Kwame 
Mays  was  when  they  approached  his 
car  on  July  1 1 . Hale  and  Niemann  had 
been  assigned  to  find  and  detain  Mays, 
a suspect  in  an  earlier  shooting.  Mays 
shot  Hale  in  the  head  and  would  have 
shot  Neimann,  said  the  report,  except 
his  weapon  jammed. 

The  Charloite-Mecklenburg  County 
police,  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  use 
of  Geographic  Information  Systems, 
will  soon  be  sharing  what  they  know 
on  the  subject  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  Charloite- 
Mecklenburg  police  will  team  up  with 
college  instructors  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina-Charlotte  to  run  a new 
Community  Policing  Institute,  and  use 
distance-learning  technology  to  trans- 
mit live  classes  to  interactive  sites  on 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

TENNESSEE  — A state  trooper  who 
once  led  the  Highway  Patrol  in  felony 
arrests  was  fired  for  gross  misconduct 
in  July.  Rodney  K.  McCarty  was  dis- 
missed over  a missing  kilo  of  cocaine 
confiscated  in  1994. 

A crowd  in  Nashville  threw  rocks 
and  bottles  at  police  near  a public  hous- 
ing project  Aug.  10  to  protest  the  fata) 
shooting  of  a black  murder  suspect  by 
a white  police  officer  during  a fight. 
Witnesses  claim  the  victim.  Leon  R. 
Fisher,  23.  was  handcuffed  when  he  was 
shot  and  police  wailed  before  trying  to 
resuscitate  him.  But  police  said  they  did 
not  handcuff  him  until  after  he  was  shot, 
and  immediately  administered  aid. 

VIRGINIA  — The  state’s  ACLU  is 
considering  a legal  challenge  to  traffic 
stops  made  by  Richmond  police  to 
crack  down  on  drugs  and  illegal  guns. 
Since  Aug.  5.  officers  havainade  37 
felony  arrests  through  the  checkpoints, 
and  have  seized  seven  handguns.  25.2 
grams  of  cocaine,  1.6  grams  of  heroin 
and  96  grams  of  marijuana. 


ILLINOIS  — Aurora  prosecutors  are 
considering  filing  charges  against  tav- 
ern owner  Jesse  Ingram,  whose  home- 
nude  burglar  alarm  system  electrocuted 
Larry  Harris,  37.  a would-be  burglar. 

Thirty-eight  people  were  nened  in 
July  in  a reverse  sting  anti-drug  opera- 
tion by  Cook  County  sherifi''s  police 
on  the  streets  of  Robbins.  The  town  was 
targeted  by  the  sheriff's  gang  crimes 
and  narcotics  unit  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  traffic  into  the  area  by  non- 


residents looking  to  buy  crack  cocaine. 

Joliet  Police  Officer  Arthur  Arellano 
was  in  critical  condition  in  August  af- 
ter being  shot  in  the  lower  abdomen 
with  a bullet  from  a Clock  .40-caliber 
handgun.  The  incident  took  place  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Police  Training  i 
Institute.  I 

I 

KENTUCKY  — Bids  for  a 1 920s-stylc  I 

Thompson  submachine  gun  are  pour- 
ing in  to  the  Corbin  Police  Department,  { 
including  one  from  a body  armor  com- 
pany that  offered  $ 1 1 .000  worth  of 
equipment  as  a trade.  The  weapon  was 
given  to  the  department  in  1945. 

Oak  Grove  Mayor  Bobby  Mace  has 
asked  the  State  Police  to  investigate  al- 
legations by  a former  prostitute  and 
nudam  who  accused  police  in  July  of 
taking  payoffs,  buying  sex  and  cover- 
ing up  the  1994  murders  of  two  prosti- 
tutes. While  Mace  has  denied  the  aile-  ^ 
gations,  he  said  the  city’s  name  would 
not  be  clear  until  an  outside  investiga- 
tion was  launched.  A $1,500  donation 
by  the  madam  to  Police  Chief  Milton 
Perry,  the  Mayor  said,  was  used  to  buy 
police  equipment,  not  as  a bribe. 

MICHIGAN  — Oakland  County  Sher- 
iff John  Nichols  is  trying  to  convince 
county  officials  to  buy  the  department 
a helicopter.  As  a gunman  rampaged  i 
through  Ford's  Wixom  assembly  plant 
last  November,  the  agency  was  put  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to 
hitch  a ride  on  a TV  station's  helicop- 
ter to  gel  a better  view.  County  officials 
are  leaning  toward  using  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion needed  for  the  helicopter  to  finance 
a jail  expansion. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  on  July  3 1 
overturned  the  second-degree  murder 
conviction  of  fonner  Detroit  police  of- 
ficer Walter  Budzyn  and  ordered  a new 
trial  for  his  partner.  Larry  Nevers.  The 
officers  were  convicted  of  the  1992 
beating  death  of  Malice  Green,  a mo- 
torist. The  court  found  that  juries  for 
both  defendants  were  exposed  to  “ex- 
trinsic influences"  that  created  the  pos- 
sibility of  prejudice  and  deprived  the 
men  of  a fair  trial. 

OHIO  — Hamilton  city  officials  have 
asked  the  FBI  to  investigate  the  in-cus- 
tody death  of  alleged  crack  dealer 
Russell  Rogers  Jr.,  which  sparked  a 
brick-throwing  riot  by  more  than  150 
people.  Stopped  Aug.  1 for  an  alleged 
traffic  violation.  Rogers  was  arrested 
after  police  learned  he  had  an  outstand- 
ing warrant  on  a cocaine  charge.  Po- 
lice reported  noticing  a white  substance 
around  Rogers  mouth  and  that  he  spit 
out  two  small  pieces  of  cocaine.  Two 
hours  later  he  began  having  seizures, 
and  he  died  later  that  week.  But  Rogers’s 
faimly  and  friends  claim  police  should 
have  taken  him  to  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  they  saw  he  had  eaten  the  cocaine. 
They  also  claim  Rogers  was  beaten  in 
custody,  although  a preliminary 
coroner’s  report  showed  no  signs  of 
physical  abuse. 

Law-enforcement  spending  has 
been  increased  to  an  all-time  high  of 
40  percent  of  stale  Attorney  General's 
Betty  Montgomery’s  $87 .6-million  an- 
nual budget. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  reported 
Aug.  17  that  48  percent  of  the  $19.2 
million  set  aside  for  a state  crime  vic- 
tims' fund  IS  being  used  to  pay  admin- 
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isiraiive  cosis. 

No  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken 
against  two  Cincinnati  officers  who  fa- 
tally shot  a brick-wielding  escapee  from 
a mental  hospital.  However,  a report  on 
the  Feb.  23  incident  by  the  city's  Of- 
fice of  Municipal  Investigation  found 
that  Officers  John  Engel  and  Douglas 
Depodesta  did  take  too  big  a risk  in 
shooting  Lorenzo  Collins  when  so 
many  people  were  on  the  scene. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Judge  Charles 
Haden  on  Aug,  6 dismissed  charges 
against  Charleston  police  officers  Erroll 
Randle  and  Brad  Rinehart  that  they  beat 
up  Judson  Warren  White,  who  allegedly 
held  up  a bank  by  threatening  to  stab  a 
teller  with  a needle  he  claimed  was  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus.  White 
claimed  that  the  officers  drove  up  in  an 
unmarked  car.  threw  him  against  the  ve- 
hicle and  beat  him.  Haden  had  earlier 
thrown  out  a case  in  which  Randle  and 
officer  T.S.  Palmer  were  accused  of 
beating  another  man  during  an  arrest. 


IOWA  — William  Smith,  21.  ot  Cedar 
Rapids,  became  the  first  man  in  the 
nation  to  be  convicted  under  a new  Fed- 
eral law  that  makes  it  a crime  for  any- 
one convicted  of  domestic  abuse  to 
possess  a gun.  Smith  faces  10  years  in 
prison 

KANSAS  — Addressing  concerns  by 
the  Legislature,  an  auditor’s  report  in 
August  found  that  the  slate  is  not  re- 
turning parolees  back  to  prison  too 
quickly.  In  the  12  months  ending  June 
30.  about  1,700  former  iiunates.  or  15 
percent  of  the  prison  population,  were 
returned  to  jail  because  of  parole  vio- 
lations. 

MINNESOTA  — State  laws  that  took 
effect  on  Aug.  I include  changes  in  the 
anti-stalking  law  that  now  make  it  a 
felony  to  violate  protective  orders  for 
the  third  or  subsequent  time,  and  to  stalk 
someone  with  a dangerous  weapon.  De- 
frauding the  disabled  or  elderly  is  now 
a gross  misdemeanor,  as  are  repeat  of- 
fenses of  vandalism,  prostitution  and 
tampering  with  a vehicle. 

Massoud  Goharbarwang  on  July  28 
became  the  first  person  in  the  state  to 
be  convicted  under  the  1994  Federal 
Violence  Against  Women  Act,  for  pos- 
sessing a gun  while  under  a domestic- 
violence  restraining  order.  The 
Minnetonka  clothing  store  owner 
pleaded  guilty  to  being  a felon  in  pos- 
session of  a firearm. 

The  Minneapolis  Anti-Racist  Ac- 
tion group  held  a rally  July  28  outside 
the  Richfield  Police  Department  to  pro- 
test the  alleged  sexual  assault  and  beat- 
ing of  an  Edina  woman  by  two  on-duty 
police  officers  on  July  15.  The  woman 
was  allegedly  attacked  while  walking 
home  after  an  argument  with  her  boy- 
friend. The  officers  have  been  on  paid 
leave  since  the  incident  was  reponed. 

MONTANA  — Capt.  Don  Seyfert. 
commander  of  the  state  Highway 
Patrol’s  north-central  distnci.  is  calling 
for  a daytime  highway  speed  limit  af- 
ter seeing  a 19-percent  increase  in  ac- 


cidents in  his  region.  Seyfert  blames  the 
state's  1995  decision  giving  motorists 
discretion  on  what  constitutes  a reason- 
able speed.  In  a related  development, 
the  head  of  the  Highway  Patrol.  Col. 
Craig  Reap,  said  in  August  that  drivers 
are  becoming  faster  and  more  aggres- 
sive. The  state’s  highway  death  toll 
through  July  stood  at  148,31  more  than 
the  same  period  in  1996. 

NEBRASKA  — Violent  crime  state- 
wide rose  by  12  percent  in  1996,  de- 
spite a 1 -percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
crimes  reported.  The  increase  was  at- 
tributed mainly  to  a dramatic  jump  in 
aggravated  assaults  in  Omaha. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  Fargo 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  August 
rejected  the  recommendation  by  a pri- 
vate consulting  firm  that  police  offic- 
ers’ salaries  be  increased  by  up  to 
$6,000.  Fargo  officers  start  at  $26,400, 
compared  with  $28,600  that  a study 
found  in  cities  of  a similar  size. 

The  speed  limit  on  most  two-lane 
state  highways  increased  from  55  to  65 
mph  on  Aug.  I , County  roads  remain  at 
55  mph. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Stale  troopers 
will  be  cracking  down  on  drivers  ex- 
ceeding the  75  mph  speed  limit  on 
Interstates.  Sixty-seven  people  have 
died  this  year,  according  to  the  state 
Office  of  Accident  Records,  as  com- 
pared with  99  deaths  during  the  same 
period  in  1996. 

The  Brookings  City  Commission  is 
considering  a proposed  curfew  that 
would  see  youths  and  their  parents 
charged  for  any  violation.  The  curfew 
would  begin  at  midnight  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights,  and  at  II  PM.  on 
weekdays. 


COLORADO  — Denver  Del,  Roy 
Ruybal,  the  city’s  one-man  anti-graf- 
fiti unit,  is  asking  local  merchants  to 
consider  obtaining  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  anyone  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21  who  buys  either  spray  paint 
or  white-tipped  markers.  Ruybal  wants 
to  model  the  program  on  one  currently 
in  place  in  Port  St.  Lucie.  Ra..  which 
is  run  on  a voluntary  basis. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Police  De- 
partment announced  in  July  it  will  aban- 
don high-speed  chases  unless  a felony 
is  involved.  The  new  policy  stems  from 
an  accident  in  which  a woman  was 
struck  and  seriously  injured  by  a speed- 
ing driver  being  chased  by  police. 

A state-of-the-an.  $1.5-million  po- 
lice training  facility  and  firing  range 
opened  August  1 in  Colorado  Springs. 
One  of  the  facility’s  five  outdoor  ranges 
contains  two  buildings  with  hallways 
and  rooms  where  officers  can  learn  how 
to  search  and  clear  buildings.  The  train- 
ing center  was  funded  by  the  El  Paso 
County  Sheriffs  Office,  the  Colorado 
Springs  Police  Department  and  Pikes 
Peak  Community  College 

Assuming  that  a Federal  grant  is 
approved,  armed  Denver  police  officers 


will  patrol  all  10  of  the  city's  high 
schools  this  year.  The  school  system  has 
put  up  $250,000  to  fund  the  project,  and 
hopes  to  get  a matching  grant. 

A residential  group,  the  United  Citi- 
zens of  Arapahoe  Neighborhoods,  is 
fighting  the  Denver  Police  Depart- 
ment’s plan  to  revive  its  helicopter  unit, 
which  was  grounded  in  1991.  The 
group  said  the  unit  would  add  to  the 
city's  noise  problem. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Oscar  Rodriguez, 
a former  Eddy  County  deputy  sheriff, 
pleaded  guilty  in  July  to  two  felonies 
for  his  role  in  helping  Sheriff  M.A. 
"Chunky"  Click  take  a gun  from  a teen- 
ager and  sell  it.  Rodriguez  was  sen- 
tenced to  18  months  probation.  Click’s 
trial  was  due  to  start  Sept.  15. 

OKLAHOMA  — In  a case  against  two 
defendants  in  which  a Tulsa  peace  of- 
ficer was  shot  and  wounded,  a state 
appeals  court  has  upheld  a ruling  pro- 
hibiting prosecutors  from  using  evi- 
dence gathered  in  a Sperry  drug  raid. 
Mary  Lou  Coonfield,  69,  and  her  son. 
Johnny  Lee  Stafford.  54,  were  charged 
with  possession  of  methampheiamine. 
possession  of  a firearm  as  a convicted 
felon  and  assault  and  battery  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  among  other 
charges.  Coonfield  is  accused  of  shoot- 
ing  Tulsa  Deputy  Sheriff  Newt 
Elienbarger  in  the  arm  and  pointing  a 
weapon  at  Deputy  Lance  Ramsey,  Pros- 
ecutors said  they  intend  to  pursue  the 
shooting  charges. 

Washington  County’s  new  E-911 
system  has  been  flooded  with  calls  from 
rural  residents  trying  to  understand  the 
new  addresses  being  assigned  to  them. 
The  new  system  requires  exact  ad- 
dresses for  each  residents  so  emergency 
vehicles  can  be  dispatched. 

TEXAS  — Kenneth  Paul  Jones.  52, 
filed  suit  for  more  than  $1  million 
against  the  City  of  Grand  Prairie  in 
August,  charging  that  police  falsely 
imprisoned  him  for  18  months  from 
August  1995  to  February  1997  on  a 
charge  of  child  molesting.  Jones,  a Dal- 
las County  resident,  said  in  his  suit  that 
DN  A tests  conducted  a year  ago  proved 
he  was  not  the  person  who  attacked  a 
4-year-old  boy  in  1995. 

Dallas's  No.  2 police  official.  Ex- 


ecuuve  Assistant  Chief  Robert  Jackson, 
has  been  accused  of  making  inappro- 
pnaie  remarks  and  hugging  a female 
officer.  According  to  The  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  the  complaint  by  Officer 
Yolanda  Temple.  32.  alleges  that  Jack- 
son  hugged  her  while  they  were  dis- 
cussing a job  transfer  she  wanted,  and 
also  told  her  that  she  has  beautiful  eyes 
and  a special  ’'glow."  Jackson,  a 25-year 
veteran,  has  denied  any  improper  be- 
havior and  said  that  he  told  Temple  she 
had  the  "glow  of  a Chnsiian,"  Chief 
Ben  Click  said  the  allegations  will  be 
handled  seriously. 

A woman  was  shot  and  killed  Aug. 
6 after  leading  Lubbtx:k  police  officers 
and  slate  police  on  a 50-minute  chase 
around  the  city  and  inicntionaily  col- 
liding with  two  patrol  cars.  The  pursuit 
began  when  police  tried  to  pul!  over 
Stephanie  King.  2 1 , who  was  dnving  a 
stolen  pickup.  King,  from  Littlefield, 
was  shot  when  she  finully  emerged 
from  her  vehicle  with  a handgun.  The 
two  troopers  who  shot  at  King  have 
been  placed  on  leave  while  Texas  Rang- 
ers investigate  the  incident 


ALASKA  — Rocks  from  a commer- 
cial blasting  operation  in  Ketchikan 
showered  down  on  a state  tnxipers'  post 
in  August,  penetrating  the  roof  of  the 
men's  room  and  rupturing  pipes,  which 
then  cau.sed  the  squad  room  to  flood. 
No  one  was  injured. 

Anchorage  police  reported  8 percent 
fewer  crimes  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1997  than  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  continuing  a two-year  slide. 

CALIFORNIA  — Seventy-nine  em- 
ployees of  the  stale  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  were  fired  over  the 
summer  for  selling  fraudulent  driver's 
licenses  for  up  to  $1,000  each.  The 
driver's  licenses  are  considered  a "gate- 
way" ID  that  allows  earners  to  apply 
for  welfare  and  buy  a gun.  Investiga- 
tors estimate  that  250  employees  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  scam,  and 
that  at  least  25,000  bogus  licenses  have 


hit  the  Nirecis  in  the  past  few  years. 

A $4-nullion  Los  Angeles  program 
will  allow  low-nsk  county  inmates  to 
wear  electronic  monitonng  bracelets 
and  be  sent  home  to  frcc  up  space  for 
hardened  convicts.  otTiciiils  said  in  July. 

'Rmothy  O'Brien,  38.  u Secret  Ser- 
vice agent  assigned  to  guard  former 
President  Ronald  Rcugun,  was  con- 
victed Aug.  7 of  having  unlawful  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  1 6-ycar -old  daugh- 
ter of  H fnend. 

A bun  on  compuier-gcncratcd 
sexual  images  of  children  has  been  up- 
held by  u Sun  Francisco  judge,  who 
ruled  Aug.  12  that  u new  Federal  law 
protects  youngsters  from  exploitation 
without  violating  free  speech. 

The  U)s  Angeles  Police  Dcpanmeni 
is  acquiring  6U0  surplus  M-16  rifles 
from  the  Army  to  help  police  combat 
cnminals  with  high-powered  weapons. 

HAWAII  —Some  l,9(K)  Honolulu  pa- 
trol cars  will  siKin  have  new  radio  sys- 
tems installed  that  include  mobile 
emne  computers. 

IDAHO  — A number  of  city  officials 
in  St.  Anthony  arc  opposing  u plan  to 
add  iniiuiics.  including  some  sex  of- 
fenders, to  the  state's  Work  C'uinp  ilicrc. 
When  the  camp  opened  in  1990.  offi- 
cials agreed  to  limit  the  population  and 
bur  those  accused  of  violent  or  scx-rc- 
laicd  offenses. 

OREGON  - Gold  Hill  Police  Chief 
Katie  Huimboc  was  put  on  unpaid  leave 
July  28  after  being  accused  ol  ollering 
to  fix  a ticket  m exchange  for  u job  fur 
herself  and  u reserve  officer. 

WASHINGTON  — Since  u crack- 
down Aug.  II  on  the  rcgisiruiion  of 
convicted  sex  offenders,  50  m the  King 
County  area  have  voluntarily  supplied 
law  enforcement  with  their  addresses 
or  have  been  arrested. 

State  prison  officials  said  in  August 
that  13  convicted  sex  offenders  may 
continue  living  m u downtown  Spokane 
hotel  two  blocks  from  the  proposed  sue 
ofachildren's  museum,  but  that  no  new 
offenders  will  be  allowed  to  move  in. 
The  men  are  receiving  treatment  under 
the  stale's  carly-rcleuse  program. 
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A town’s 
loss 

Gncf'Sirickcn  rcsidcntii  of 
Shdrpsburg.  N.C.,  are  shaking  ihcir 
heads  wondering  “How  could  this  hap- 
pen?" following  the  shooting  death  in 
late  July  of  Police  Chief  Wayne 
Hathaway,  47,  who  was  killed  re- 
sponding to  a domestic  violence  call 
that  also  t<K)k  the  life  of  a woman. 

Officers  from  13  law  enforcement 
agencies  combed  the  urea  in  search  of 
Abner  Nicholson,  32,  who  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  shooting 
Hathwuy  in  the  temple,  then  turning  the 
.25-calibcr  pistol  he  had  recently  re- 
trieved from  a pawnshop  on  his  wife, 
Gloria,  26. 

The  tragedy  began  unfolding  at 
around  lunchtime  on  July  17  when 
Hathaway  received  a call  from  Mrs. 
Nicholson  asking  him  to  come  out  to 
the  couple’s  trailer  home.  The 
Nicholsons,  who  had  been  married  in 
January,  had  apparently  been  having 
senous  munial  problems,  and  she  had 
moved  out  for  a few  days.  The  day  be- 
fore the  shooting,  she  had  sworn  out  a 
warrant  against  her  Imsband,  accusing 
him  of  domestic  assault. 

She  was  (It  the  trailer  with  her  14- 
year -old  stepbrother  and  her  stcplathcr, 
Michael  Kiidger.  wailing  for  Halhuway 
when  her  husband  came  home.  Abner 
Nicholson  is  believed  to  have  shot 
Hathaway  at  pomt  blunk  range  when 
the  Chief  entered  the  home.  Invesiigu- 
lors  suid  they  do  not  know  il  the  C'hief 
ever  saw  his  killer  m the  moments  bc- 
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Cure  being  shut  Hathaway  never  re- 
moved his  gun  from  the  holster,  said 
Wilson  County  Sheriff  Wayne  Gay 

Hathaway  was  airlifted  to  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  in  Durham, 
where  he  died  July  18. 

After  shooting  Hathaway. 
Nicholson  fired  at  the  iccn-agc  boy.  and 
shut  his  wife  once  in  the  head.  When 
his  wife's  stepfather  ran  down  the  street 
screaming  for  help.  Nicholson  disap- 
peared into  the  cornfields  behind  the 
trailer. 

It  look  about  1 2 hours  for  nearly  I SO 
officers,  some  of  whom  were  called 
back  from  vacations,  to  find 
Hathaway's  alleged  killer.  At  about 
midnight,  police  spotted  Nicholson 
walking  near  Main  Street,  about  200 
yards  from  the  site  of  the  shootings. 

"He  was  covered  with  mud."  said 
Sheriff  (Jay.  Police  think  they’ve  found 
the  weapon  used  in  the  murders,  a .25- 
caliber  pistol  that  Nicholson,  a me- 
chanic who  was  fired  from  his  job  the 
day  of  the  murders,  hud  found  while 
cleaning  a car.  He  had  reclaimed  it  the 
day  before  the  murders  from  u pawn- 
shop. 

Nicholson,  who  was  charged  with 
two  counts  of  murder,  is  being  held 
without  bond  in  the  Nash  County  Jail. 
Prosecutors  suy  they  will  seek  the  death 
penalty 

“But  nothing's  going  to  bnng  our 
chief  back."  said  Jvannie  Perry,  the  64- 
year-old  assistant  town  clerk 

Like  most  other  residents  of  this 
1 .800-person  town.  Perry  was  dis- 
traught over  the  loss  of  Hathaway,  who 
had  led  the  five-member  Shurpsburg 
department  since  198 1 . "He  was  a good 
man."  she  told  The  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer.  "I  lost  my  husband  three 
years  ago  und  Wayne,  he'd  see  1 was 
having  u bad  day  and  he'd  suy.  'If  you 
want  to  talk.  I'm  here  for  you.  I'll  lis- 
ten if  you  want  me  to.”' 

Former  Mayor  J.D.  Barkley.  80. 
culled  Huthawuy's  murder  the  "biggest 
cuiusirophc  we've  ever  had."  It's  had. 
he  said.  "Wayne  was  so  loved,  and  he 
loved  this  community.  He  wanted  to 
stay  und  retire,  und  we  didn't  want  to 
lose  him  like  this." 

Hathaway  was  one  of  19  officers  m 
the  state  who  died  violently  in  the  past 
nine  years,  according  to  the  State  Bu- 
rouu  of  Invcsiiguiion.  F'uur  were  killed 
while  answering  domestic  violence 
culls,  the  leading  cause  of  assaults  on 
olficers, 

Hathaway  is  survived  by  an  18- 
year-old  son.  Shaun,  u sophomore  at 
East  Carolina  University,  and  by  a 
fonner  wife,  Elsie  Greene 

Back  to 
the  inside 

Reluming  to  the  tradition  of  chiws- 
ing  an  insider  to  lead  the  9.5(X}'Officer 
U)s  Angeles  Police  Department.  Mayor 
Richard  Riordan  last  month  named 
Deputy  Chief  Bernard  Parks,  a 32- 
ycar  veteran,  as  the  city's  newest  po- 
lice Chief- 

Parks.  53.  who  was  sworn  in  to  of- 
fice on  Aug.  22  following  his  unani- 
mous confirmation  in  a 12-0  City  Coun- 
cil vole  10  days  earlier,  replaces  Willie 
L.  Williams,  the  former  Philadelphia 
police  commissioner  brought  to  Los 
Angeles  to  institute  reforms  and  ease 
racial  tension  m the  wake  of  the  1991 
Rodney  King  beating  incident. 

Williams  was  the  first  outsider  ever 


FBI  bids  farewell  to  Kelley 


Former  director  dies  in  Kansas  City  at  85 


Accolades  from  law  enforce- 
ment officials  nationwide  poured  in 
following  the  death  last  month  of 
former  FBI  director  Clarence  J. 
Kelley,  the  former  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  police  chief  who  was  credited 
with  steering  the  bureau  through 
the  upheaval  of  the  post- Watergate 
period. 

Kelley  died  Aug.  3 at  the  age  of 
85  in  his  beloved  Kansas  City,  of 
complications  from  emphysema 
und  several  strokes  he  had  suffered 
in  recent  years.  “He  loved  Kansas 
City."  said  his  widow,  Shirley 
Dyckes  Kelley.  "We  traveled  a lot. 
but  he  wanted  to  be  nght  here 
when  he  died." 

Kelley  “represented  the  best  of 
the  FBI,  the  past  and  the  future." 
said  current  FBI  Director  Louis 
Freeh,  who  said  Kelley’s  tenure 
will  be  remembered  for  his  efforts 
to  bnng  more  minorities  and 
women  into  the  bureau  "as  well  as 
the  quality  vs.  quantity  concept 
which  established  three  national 
priorities:  foreign  countenmelli- 
gcncc.  organized  crime  and  white- 
collar  crime." 

‘The  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity has  lost  a true  innovator  who 
was  dedicated  to  his  profession, 
and  Kansas  City  has  lost  a man 
who  was  a devoted  public  servant." 
said  Kansas  City  Police  Chief 
Floyd  Bartch. 

Kelley,  the  only  local  police 
execuiivc  ever  to  head  the  FBI, 
became  the  bureau's  second 
permanent  director  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  m 1973.  succeeding  interim 
Director  L.  Patrick  Gray. 

Thc  bureau  appeared  to  be 
adnfl  following  the  death  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  in  M^y  1972.  The 
death  of  Hoover,  who  ran  the  FBI 
as  a personal  fiefdom  for  nearly  50 
years,  set  off  an  internal  power 


Clarence  M.  Kelley,  who  helped  guide  the  FBI  into  the 
post-Hoover  era 


struggle.  The  Watergate  scandal 
broke  a month  later,  focusing  intense 
scrutiny  on  the  agency’s  investigation 
of  the  burglary  at  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters, 
which  had  sparked  the  scandal-  The 
bureau  was  also  under  fire  for  its 
surveillance  and  covert  operations 
against  political  activists,  and  for  the 
paltry  number  of  women  and 
minorities  in  its  ranks. 

Under  Kelley's  watch,  which 
ended  in  1978,  agents  were  given 
more  opportunity  to  develop 
undercover  and  sting  operations  for 
which  the  FBI  is  now  well-known. 

He  also  introduced  emerging 
technology  to  aid  agents  in  crime- 
fighting,  replicating  efforts  he  had 
launched  as  Kansas  City's  police  chief 
from  1961  to  1973.  a period  that 
included  the  department's  involve- 
ment in  the  vaunted  Kansas  City 
Preventive  Patrol  Experiment  and 
other  ground-breaking  research. 

Kelley  was  "the  right  person  for 


the  FBI  at  that  time."  said  Terry 
Knowles,  an  FBI  special  agent 
from  1965  to  1989.  "I  think 
Clarence  Kelley  was  directly 
responsible  for  getting  us  back  on 
our  feet.” 

Kelley's  affiliation  with  the 
bureau  began  long  before  he  was 
chosen  to  lead  it.  He  joined  the 
bureau  after  graduating  from  law 
school  in  1940.  although  he  only 
intended  to  stay  long  enough  to  get 
some  quick  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  He  stayed 
until  1961.  during  which  lime  he 
was  transferred  17  times. 

“It’s  one  of  those  occupations 
that  captures  you.  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it."  Kelley  said  in  a 1986 
interview.  “I  just  had  an  interesting 
career  and  just  rolled  with  it.  I did 
the  best  I could." 

Following  his  retirement  from 
the  bureau.  Kelley  started  a Kansas 
City-based  investigation  firm 
specializing  in  white-collar  crimes. 


to  lead  the  LAPD,  having  been  brought 
to  Los  Angeles  m 1992  following  the 
forced  tetirement  of  Daryl  F.  Gates 
Popular  with  the  public  but  lacking 
political  support.  Williams  served  a 
five-year  term  that  the  city's  Police 
Commission  declined  to  renew  earlier 
this  year  because  of  criticisms  about  his 
management  of  the  agency. 

Assistant  Chief  Bayan  Lewis 
served  as  mienm  chief  after  Williams 
stepped  down  in  mid-Muy. 

At  the  lime  of  his  selection.  Parks 
was  m charge  of  the  Office  of  Opera- 
tions. which  has  oversight  over  most 
of  the  department's  activities,  includ- 
ing internal  affairs.  He  hud  been  con- 
sidered the  odds-on  favonte  to  succeed 
Williums.  who  beat  out  Parks  for  the 
chief's  job  in  1992. 

Williams  promoted  Parks  to  the  No. 
2 spot  in  the  department,  but  relations 
between  the  two  detenorated  quickly. 
Two  years  later.  Williams  demoted 
Parks,  reportedly  for  failing  to  do 
enough  to  implement  reforms.  Many 
LAPD  observers  said  that  action 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
Williams. 

Parks  was  the  lop  choice  of  city  of- 
ficials.  although  another  finalist. 


Deputy  Chief  Mark  Kroeker.  report- 
edly enjoyed  more  support  from  the 
rank-and-file.  "I’m  sure  there's  going 
to  be  a little  bit  of  disappointment.”  said 
Dave  Hepburn,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Protective  League,  of 
Parks's  appointment. 

Carol  Watson,  a longtime  observer 
of  the  LAPD  who  is  co-chairwoman  of 
Police  Watch,  which  monitors  police 
abuse  complaints,  expressed  concerns 
that  Parks  might  adopt  an  iron-fisted 
managerial  style  reminiscent  of  Oates. 
"He's  very  much  m the  mold  of  Daryl 
Oates."  Watson  told  The  Los  Angeles 
Times.  "He  got  to  his  level  by  being 
subservient  to  the  Oates  philosophy, 
and  I think  the  community  wanted  to 
gel  nd  of  that  kind  of  attitude.  This 
would  be  like  returning  to  the  Oates 
era  " 

Parks  enjoys  wide  support  among 
the  city's  political  cine.  In  an  interview 
with  The  Times  earlier  this  year.  County 
Supervisor  Zev  Yaroslavsky  called 
Parks  "one  of  the  stars  m law  enforce- 
ment m this  country  and  certainly  in  this 
city." 

"He’s  very  smart,  focused,  intense 
and  widely  respected  by  the  troops... 
I've  found  him  to  be  a leader.  He  has 


vision."  Yaroslavsky  said. 

Sheriff  Sherman  Block  said  Parks 
wa.s  a talented  administrator  and  man- 
ager. "He’s  very  much  in  tune  with  pro- 
fessional and  training  issues."  he  told 
The  Times,  "Everything  1 know  about 
him  has  been  positive.  I can't  think  of 
a single  negative  comment  1 could  make 
about  Bemie.  He  knows  the  organiza- 
tion. He  knows  the  jobs  that  subordi- 
nates need  to  do  He's  very  articulate 
and  an  excellent  communicator  I be- 
lieve he  knows  where  law  enforcement 
need.s  to  go  in  the  2lst  century." 

Riordan  said  he  expects  sharp  de- 
clines in  crime,  improvements  in  po- 
lice productivity  and  a reversal  in  de- 
clining arrest  rates  that  observers  be- 
lieve are  a direct  outgrowth  of  the  King 
incident  — and  Parks  vowed  to  deliver, 

"1  believe  that  this  city  is  on  the  re- 
bound and  moving  forward."  said  Paries 
at  a City  Hall  news  conference  follow- 
ing his  confirmation.  "I  can  pledge  to 
you  that  you  have  not  made  a bad  deci- 
sion. and  that  you  will  be  very  pleased 
with  the  results." 

The  son  of  a police  officer.  Parks 
has  a master's  degree  in  public  admin- 
istration from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California. 
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Bye-bye, 
Big  Easy 

After  19  months  and  perhaps  15 
additional  pounds.  James  DeSarno  Jr. 
the  head  of  the  FBI  office  in  New  Or- 
leans. left  for  a new  post  in  West  Vir- 
ginia on  Aug.  1. 

DeSamo  is  now  deputy  director  at 
the  FBI's  Criminal  Justice  Infonnation 
Center  in  Clarksburg.  W.Va. 

The  50-year-old  DeSamo  called  his 
stint  in  the  Big  Easy  a high  point  of  his 
career.  "We  has  some  fascinating 
cases.”  he  told  The  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune.  "I  thought  some  of  the  po- 
litical corruption  cases  we  worked  were 
very  important." 

DeSamo  was  in  the  thick  of  the  ac- 
tion right  from  the  beginning.  On  his 
first  day  in  October  1995,  agents  cap- 
tured a South  Dakota  child  molester  in 
the  French  Quarter,  rescuing  two  ab- 
ducted children  from  Michigan. 

"That  was  a real  highlight.” 
DeSamo  said.  "Nothing  is  more  satis- 
fying than  returning  kids  to  their  par- 
ents in  a kidnapping  case." 

During  his  tenure,  DeSamo  also 
oversaw  major  drug-trafficking  cases, 
police  corruption  in  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department,  and  security  for 
Super  Bowl  XXXI.  Of  course,  this  be- 
ing New  Orleans,  it  wasn't  all  work. 
DeSamo  was  a frequent  patron  at  some 
of  the  city's  finest  restaurants  and  rode 
in  the  Hermes  Carnival  parade. 

"I  probably  gained  15  pounds  since 
1 got  here.”  he  mused. 

He  will  be  succeeded  in  New  Or- 
leans by  Charlie  Matthews,  55.  who 
was  second  in  command  at  the  FBI's 
San  Francisco  office. 

Trust  is 
a must 

Michael  A.  Boykin,  a 19-year  vet- 
eran who  was  recently  named  chief  of 
the  Wilmington.  Del.  Police  Depart- 
ment. said  his  primary  goal  is  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  wake  of  the 
allegations  of  brutality  made  earlier  this 
year  by  a black  minister  against  a white 
officer  — an  incident  that  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Samuel  D. 
Pratcber. 

In  a recent  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News.  Boykin  said  his  "first 
and  foremost"  task  is  "rebuilding  pub- 
lic trust... change  the  perception  and 
image  of  the  Wilmington  Department 
of  Police,  and  foster  the  true  partner- 
ship and  working  conditions  that  need 
to  be  in  place  in  order  for  us  to  effect 
change  in  Wilmington." 

Boykin  was  inspector  of  investiga- 
tive operations  when  he  was  tapped  by 
Mayor  James  H.  Sills  Jr.  to  lead  the 
department  on  an  interim  basis  after 
Pratcher's  March  21  resignation. 
Pratcher  stepped  down  rather  than  com- 
ply with  the  Mayor's  request  that  he 
reassign  the  officer  accused  of  beating 
the  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Livingston  with 
a nightstick  during  a traffic  stop. 
Pratcher  allowed  Officer  Kurtis  S. 
Crawford  to  remain  on  patrol. 

Crawford,  whom  the  Mayor  wanted 
transfened  to  desk  duties,  is  currently 
on  administrative  leave,  pending  the  out- 
come of  a civil-rights  investigation  by 
the  slate’s  U.S.  Attorney 

The  department's  own  investigation 


Long-distance  lifesavers 


started  dialing  operators,"  said 
Strachan.  who  was  a dispatcher  for 
the  Wise  County  ShenfTs  Depart- 
ment before  Joining  the  Denton 
department  last  year. 

"We  were  trying  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  (the  easel  was  real," 
added  Schmidt,  who  joined  the  agency 
last  October  and  was  trained  by 
Strachan.  “Sean  didn't  even  know.  He 
told  her  he  was  on  the  phone  with 
police,  and  she  remained  on  tine  with 
him,  which  made  it  clear  to  us  that  it 
was  actually  happening." 

After  several  tries,  Strachan  was 
patched  through  to  an  overseas 
operator  who  was  able  to  summon 
local  authorities  in  Finland,  who  got 
help  to  Laitenan,  "It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  disregard  it  or  not  try  to  do 


something  about  it.”  Strachan  said. 

Although  the  dispatchers  an;  not 
entirely  sure  what  was  wrong  with 
Laitenan,  they  believe  she  was 
suffering  from  an  asthma  attack  "She 
called  us  to  thank  us,"  said  Strachan. 
"We  don't  know  what  exactly  was 
wrung  with  her.  but  we  know  it  was  u 
true  medical  emergency." 

The  actions  taken  by  Redden. 
Strachan  and  Schmidt  have  become  a 
part  of  local  folklore,  giving  all  a 
generous  dose  of  celebrity.  The 
dispatchers  recently  received 
commendations  from  Aiiomey 
General  Janet  Reno,  while  Redden 
has  become  the  "local  slur"  at  school, 
said  Schmidt,  who  said  she  was 
impressed  with  the  calm  way  the  boy 
handled  the  incident. 


Texas  dispatchers 


Two  dispatchers  for  the  Denton 
County.  Texas.  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment who  helped  a 1 2-year-old 
Internet  user  summon  emergency 
aid  for  a sick  woman  in  Finland 
were  honored  recently  for  the  feat 
by  the  Texas  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Stale  Emergency  Commu- 
nications. 

Communications  Cp).  Debra 
Strachan  and  rookie  dispatcher 
Amy  Schmidt  were  named  the 
1997  Public  Safety  Teiecommuni- 
cators  of  the  Year  by  the  commis- 
sion at  ceremonies  held  in  Austin 
on  Aug.  4. 

"1  am  very  proud  of  both  of 
them.”  Sheriff  Weldon  Lucas  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  ‘They 
have  lived  up  to  my  expectations 
— plus.  They're  both  great 
employees,  and  we're  lucky  to 
have  them." 

Strachan  told  LEN  that  the 
evening  of  April  14  was  shaping  up 
as  just  another  busy  night  in  the 
agency's  dispatch  center.  But.  she 
observed.  "You  don't  know  what’s 
going  to  be  on  the  other  end  of  the 
phone  when  it  rings," 

Schmidt  fielded  a call  from  12- 
year-old  Sean  Redden,  who  had 
been  chatting  on  the  Internet  with  a 
woman  later  identified  as  Tga 
Lailenan.  20.  of  Kerava,  Finland. 
She  told  Redden  that  her  limbs 
were  going  numb  and  she  was 
having  trouble  breathing.  He 
alerted  his  mother,  who  got  on  the 
phone  to  seek  help  for  the  woman 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

"I  had  Sean  keep  talking  to  her, 
asking  her  questions,  and  I just 


reach  out  to  Finland  to  help  ailing  woman 


CpI.  Debni  Strachan  (I.)  and 
rookie  dispatcher  Amy  Schmidt 
(above)  showed  just  how  far  ^immI 
communications  specialists  will 
go  — to  Scandinavia,  if 
necessary,  to  render  aid  in  a 
moment  of  crisis. 

I'hiXo  Juhii  I’owcll 


Other  public  surety  dtspaicliers 
honored  by  the  advisory  commis- 
sion were:  Lilu  Couper.  Fort 
Worth  police  commumealioiis 
Kelly  GrilTm.  Orange  Police 
Depunment,  IVri  (lussmun.  iiexur 
County  ShcnII's  Office;  Doiimi 
Hale  and  Dawn  McDaniel.  City 
of  Austin  Emergency  Medical 
Services;  Kathy  Lucina.  Yoakum 
Police  Dcpurimcni,  Bill  Mullins. 
East  Texas  Medical  Center 
Emergency  Medical  Services,  and 
Tammie  Sheffield.  Smith  County 
Sheriff's  Dcpajimciil;  Sonia 
Oquendo,  HI  Paso  Police  Depart  - 
rncni,  Patricia  Shows,  Jefferson 
County  ShcnlT’s  Department,  and 
Carol  Ann  Wilson.  Hemphill 
County  Sheriff's  Department 


failed  to  substantiate  Livingston's  alle- 
gabons.  Livingston  was  inibally  charged 
with  menacing  an  officer,  a felony  count 
that  was  later  dropped,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral misdemeanors,  including  resisting 
arrest  and  disorderly  conduct.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  disorderly  con- 
duct charge  July  18- 

The  incident  led  to  several  angry 
protest  marches  and  increased  calls  for 
a statewide  citizen-police  review  panel. 
Boykin,  who  was  appointed  chief  July 
31.  maintains  "there  is  no  evidence  of 
systemic  police  brutality  or  violations 
of  civil  rights”  by  members  of  the  255- 
officer  Wilmington  force. 

To  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
police.  Boykin  said  he  has  been  meet- 
ing with  community  leaders  and  hold- 
ing sessions  with  his  officers  “to  open 
dialogue  and  conununicabons  with  both 
the  community  and  internally.. .to  en- 
sure [officers]  understand  what  is  ex- 
pected. and  give  them  a clear  insight 
into  where  we  want  to  go. 

"We  also  want  to  ensure  that  the 
community  is  educated  as  to  what  an 
officer  can  and  cannot  do.  what  our 
roles  are  and  how  they  can  assist  us  in 
meeting  those  objecUves  of  resolving 
crime  within  their  communities,"  he 
noted.  'Once  we  do  that,  and  foster  that 
partnership,  that  will  lead  to  resolving 
some  of  the  issues  we  face  today." 

The  departmem  needs  to  put  the 
incident  behind  itself  in  order  to  deal 
with  crime  issues,  particularly  an  in- 
crease in  shoobngs.  Boykin  asserted. 
The  department,  which  Boykin  said  is 


understaffed  by  about  35  officers,  is 
being  helped  by  the  New  Castle  County 
Police  Department,  which  has  assigned 
officers  to  assist  Wilmington  cops  dur- 
ing peak  nighttime  hours.  Wilmington 
officers  assigned  to  administrative  du- 
bes,  deteebves,  and  members  of  the  vice 
squad  and  other  units  also  have  been 
placed  on  the  night  shift. 

Meanwhile,  a task  force  of  State 
Police  officers  also  is  helping 
Wilmington  police  to  target  players  in 
the  drug  and  gun  trades,  supplying 
much-needed  personnel  and  equipment 
in  an  operation  called  "Safe  Streets.” 
Boykin  added. 

Wilmington  also  has  begun  a pro- 
gram similar  to  one  m Boston  in  which 
probation  and  parole  officers  ride  with 
police  to  conduct  nighttime  checks  on 
their  charges,  making  sure  they  arc 
complying  with  the  terms  of  their  re- 
lease. Boykin  said  "Safe  Streets”  had 
led  to  the  arrests  of  more  than  250 
people  as  of  July  28.  more  than  half  of 
them  parole  or  probation  violators. 

Coming  up 
in  LEN: 

The  (Jrug  war’s 
big  picture,  in 
a candid  interview  with 
DEA  Administrator 
Thomas  Constantine. 


Federal  Law  Enforcement 

37  page  employment  guide  Hating  33  agent/ofTiccr  careers. 

State  Law  Enforcement 

61-page  guide  lists  all  60  state  trooper  careers. 

Guides  list  qualifications,  application  procedures,  salaries,  etc. 
$9.95  per  guide.  Order  both  for  $17.90. 

FCP  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  2176,  Brunswick,  GA  31621. 


Restraint  Tactics  Clinic 


American  Law  Enforcement  Restraint  Tactics 

MINIMIZE  INJURIES 
& REDUCE  LIABILITY 
UTILIZING 

NON-LETHAL  TACTICS 

Top  martial  arts/polfce  staff  offer  flexible  class 
structure  to  accommodate  any  level  of  ability  In 
apprehension  and  rescue  methods  such  as: 

Joial-lockiog,  grappliag,  off-balaociog,  baniog,  shielding.  noD-lethal  lake 
downs,  foam  batons  ai:^  speed-cuffing  * partner/unil  restraint  lacbes 
• mulbple  perpetrators  • not  & hostage  siluabuns  * proper  use  of  ooo-lelhal 
devices  (mace,  baloos,  flashes,  sirens,  elc.)  * mental  ju^/conffict  resolulion 
using  DOD-pbysical  commuoicabon  gifilU  • special  classes  in  tnodialioo;  learn 
bow  to  perfonn  urxler  pressure  by  focusing  and  relaxing  your  mind, 
relievio|  stress  and  anxiety.  • special  atteuboo  in  reslrainuig  people  in  altered 
slates  of  mind;  drunks,  ^icts,  violent  youths,  domesbc  violence,  etc. 
CEKnHCXnON  OFFERED  FOR  THOSE  WHO  QUALIFY  - SPECIAL  iNmUCTOR  UCENSINO 

When:  Sunday.  Nov  16.  1997  3PM  - 7PM  Call  (718)  263-8234 
Where:  Havurat  Israel  Synagogue  106-20  70th  Ave  Queens.  NY 
Price:  $65.00  FOR  advance  RECirrRATioN  $75.00  registration  atthb  door 
SPECIAL  GROUP  discount 

reserve  SPACE  now  for  RESTRAINT  TACTICS  CAMP  8/23-8/28/98 
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longer  the  tie  that  binds 


For  LAPP,  a $2-million  liability: 

Hog-tying  is  no 


The  "hog-iic"  resiraim  hus  gone  ihc 
way  of  the  choke-hold  m Lon  Angeles, 
where  officer!*  arc  now  banned  from 
using  the  technique  that  involves  hand- 
cuffing suspects'  wnsis  and  ankles  to- 
gether behind  ihcir  backs. 

As  pan  of  a sciilcment  of  a lawsuit 
with  the  fami  ly  of  a man  who  died  after 
being  hog-lied  in  1995.  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Depanment  agreed  July  3 to  ban 
the  practice,  which  has  cost  the  city 
more  than  $2  million  in  liability  settle- 
ments in  the  past  five  years. 

An  LAPD  spokesman.  Officer 
Stinson  Brown,  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  Ihc  ban  was  effective  imme- 
diately. The  LAPI)  training  division  is 
developing  alternative  procedures  that 


can  be  used  along  with  a hobblc-resiraint 
device  to  replace  hog-tying,  he  said, 
•'That’s  being  worked  on  as  we 
speak  A lot  of  things  have  to  go  into 
consideration  — the  physical  size  of 
the  ancsice.  whether  they're  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  a controlled  sub- 
stance. their  physical  strength,  the  (ar- 
rest) scene  itself  — all  of  these  things 
arc  taken  into  consideration  when  they 
look  into  that."  Drown  said. 

In  addition  to  agreeing  to  the  ban  on 
hog-tying,  the  city  paid  $750,000  to 
the  family  of  Bruce  Klobuchar,  the  son 
of  a former  police  officer,  who  died  in 
August  1995  after  being  hog-tied, 
Police  modified  the  technique  three 
years  ago  so  that  suspects  could  sit  in- 


stead of  lying  on  their  stomachs,  a po- 
sition that  sometimes  led  to  blockage  of 
airways  causing  suffocation  — a condi- 
tion known  as  positional  asphyxia. 
Despite  that  action  and  warnings  against 
hog-tying  by  usc-of-force  experts,  in- 
custody  deaths  of  suspects  restrained 
by  the  technique  continued. 

Meanwhile,  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  tnal 
was  scheduled  to  begin  this  month  of  a 
Federal  civil-rights  lawsuit  brought  by 
the  family  of  a man  who  died  in  1993 
after  being  hog-t  icd.  The  plaintiffs  claim 
police  struck  Adam  Pollow  on  the  head 
with  a nightstick,  then  hog-tied  him  be- 
fore tossing  him  into  the  back  of  a po- 
lice cruiser.  He  vomited  on  the  way  to 
hospital,  and  died  three  days  later. 


The  lawsuit  filed  by  the  victim's  fa- 
ther. David  Pollow.  contends  the  offic- 
ers' negligence  and  use  of  excessive  force 
violated  his  son’s  civil  rights.  The 
plaintiff's  lawyers  will  lu-gue  in  part  that 
the  Memphis  Police  Department 
should  have  known  about  the  dangers 
of  hog-tie  restraints  and  should  have 
instructed  its  officers  accordingly. 

In  the  case  of  the  LAPD’s  recent 
action,  Geoffrey  Alpert.  a University 
of  South  Carolina  criminologist  who 
specializes  in  use-of-force  issues,  said 
the  ban  was  a long  lime  coming.  Since 
the  1980s,  he  noted,  scores  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  nationwide  have 
banned  the  restraint. 

“I  would  hope  that  no  department 


is  using  the  hog-lie  procedure,  because 
for  more  than  a decade  we  have  known 
about  the  dangers."  he  said.  "Law  en- 
forcement has  known  about  its  perils 
for  a long  time." 

Alpert  pointed  to  a study  conducted 
by  the  San  Diego  Police  Department  in 
1992  following  seven  in<usiody  deaths. 

In  a survey  of  1 42  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies nationwide,  the  SDPD  found  that 
30  percent  permitted  some  form  of  hog- 
tying.  The  report  also  noted  94  in-cus- 
tody deaths  of  suspects  who  had  been 
restrained  using  hog-tie  or  similar  pro- 
cedures. 

Police  planners  also  have  been  try- 
ing to  develop  ways  to  make  the  re- 
straint and  transport  of  unruly  prison- 
ers safer  for  all  involved.  Alpert  added. 
The  International  Associations  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  developed  a model  policy  on 
the  transport  of  prisoners,  he  said,  and 
safer  restraint  device.s.  including  those 
that  can  be  installed  in  patrol  cars,  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years. 

Troopers 
get  a better 
handle  on 
EDP  run-ins 

Continued  from  Page  1 
them  recognize  those  and  be  able  to  in- 
tervene in  a way  so  that  everybody  is 
safe." 

Lieutenant  Carpenter  said  the  train- 
ing module  was  “very  well-received" 
by  participants,  adding  that  some  ses- 
sions were  taped  for  use  later  during  in- 
service  training  sessions.  'The  value  of 
the  training  can't  be  measured  — it’s 
been  that  good,"  he  said,  adding  that  it 
has  been  made  a permanent  feature  of 
the  academy  curriculum. 

Training  police  to  deal  with  the  men- 
tally ill  is  not  a new  development.  But 
the  ongoing  trend  of  providing  outpa- 
tient services  instead  of  institutionaliz- 
ing mentally  ill  people  raised  concerns 
that  contacts  between  troopers  and 
emotionally  disturbed  suspects  will  in- 
crease. Carpenter  noted. 

‘The  misconception  is  that  danger 
is  associated  with  mental  illness.  That's 
not  the  case,  but  we  want  to  make  sure 
our  sworn  personnel  are  getting  that 
information.  We  want  them  to  tailor 
their  actions  to  the  condition  they  may 
be  confronted  with,  which  might  in- 
crease the  nsk  of  violence."  he  added. 

Both  agencies  are  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  the  initial  outing,  officials 
said.  "The  feedback  we  got  (from  DMH 
officials)  was  wonderful.”  said  Carpen- 
ter. "They  seem  to  think  this  is  a mar- 
riage made  in  heaven,  something  that 
should  have  been  done  a long  time  ago. 
Quite  frankly.  1 agree.” 

"It's  an  area  where  police  have  had 
training  in  the  past,  but  1 think  there 
really  hasn't  been  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  it  that  really  should  be.  con- 
sidering the  consequences  and  what  the 
outcomes  can  be."  added  Tbylor.  "This 
is  just  a very  nice  evolution  here  in  Con- 
necticut of  two  state  agencies  working 
together  in  a matter  of  mutual  concern." 

Discussions  are  under  way  about  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a network  of 
mental-health  professionals  ^und  the 
state  who  might  be  available  on-call  to 
assist  police  when  they  encounter  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation  involv- 
mg  a mentally  ill  suspect,  officials  added. 


New  - Easy  to  Use  Software  Designed 
Specifically  for  Scheduling  Patrol  Officers 


' tS!IHYnrtiI'Un 


Users  love  itl  Police 
Departments  across  the 
US  told  us  what  they 
needed  and  our  developers 
delivered 

Now.  in  one  easy  to  use 
package,  you  get  every- 
thing you  need  to  make 
planning  and  management 
of  patrol  schedules  fast, 
easy  and  efficient 

Call  1-800-315-1755 
to  order  or  to  get  a 
Free  Demo  Disk 

•00  Single 
license 
60  day  money  back  guarantee. 


< Use  Matter  Schedule 
for  Planning 

Set  your  shift  patterns  & 
rotations,  assign  your 
officers,  check  your  On 
Duty  lolels:  adjust  staff 
levels  by  adjusting 
rotations  and  off-days. 


Generate  a list  of 
available  officers 

Use  Find  fo  filler  the 
cendidetas  for  overtime 
& qualifications.  Than 
selaci  the  best  officer 
foi  the  shift  ▼ 


$795 
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Working  Schedule  for 
Dev  to  Dev  Operations 

Load  your  Master  Schedule  into  the 
Working  Schedule  Watch  Commandet 
tecognUes  conflicts  for  training,  court, 
off  days  & more,  then  identifies  these 
conflicts  for  immediate  attention 


I n T i m e 

Watch  Commander" 

InTIme  Solutions  Inc. 

(•26-91  Golden  Drive 
Coquitlam.  6C 
Canada  V3K6R2 
T 604-464-6365 
Toll  Free  in  North  America 
1-800-315-1755 
F 604-464-6370 
E inTimeffiniimesoft  com 
WWW  mtimesofr  com 


Report  Writer  Is 
Lightning  Fast 

Cel  detailed  mformetion 
and  notes  tor  all  or  eny 
officers  tor  any  day  or 
scheduling  period 


Chart  Duty  Levels  in  Real  Tima 

Watch  Commander  Gives  ’What-lf7’ 
Schedule  Planning  and  Analysis.  Switch  an 
officer's  off-days,  or  try  4 ■ lOs  or  3 - 12s 
Check  your  On  Duly  rows  to  see  what  impact 
the  changes  have  on  your  staffing  levels. 
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Say  cheese,  ya  dirty  rat! 


Cameras  tackle  small-town  drug  problem 


Alexander.  Ark..  Police  Chief  John 
Brown  says  a surveillance  camera  he 
recently  installed  in  an  area  of  town 
“notorious"  for  curbside  drug-dealing 
has  eliminated  a problem  that  was  so 
bad  elt^erly  residents  were  afraid  to 
leave  thgir  homes. 

In  fact,  the  camera,  along  with  signs 
he  posted  over  the  summer  at  the  four 
main  roads  leading  into  the  town  of 
1,800  residents,  which  is  located  just 
west  of  Little  Rock,  has  done  such  a 
good  job  of  scaring  away  potential  drug 
buyers  that  it  was  shut  off  last  month. 

The  signs,  he  says,  are  doing  the 
trick  — keeping  drug-buying  motorists 
away  and  forcing  drug  dealers  to  curtail 
their  once-blatani,  open-airtrade.  “This 
is  the  wave  of  the  future  for  law  en- 


Roadblocks  set  up  as  an  aggressive 
crime-fighting  measure  may  produce 
dramatic  results  in  terms  of  arrests  and 
seizures,  but  Louisville  police  are  also 
finding  the  initiative  to  be  quickly  sour- 
ing community  relations. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a violent  crime 
increase,  including  a surge  in  homicides 
at  the  end  of  June,  the  department  has 
set  up  at  least  12  roadblocks  since  July 
1 . The  initiative  is  a part  of  an  effort  to 
draw  on  some  of  the  effective  crime- 
fighting  tools  used  by  cities  such  as 
Boston  and  New  York,  where  police 
have  found  that  cracking  down  on  small 
crimes  can  prevent  more  serious  of- 
fenses. 


Police  department  grooming  codes 
must  take  a back  seat  to  constitution- 
ally protected  religious  freedoms. 

That's  the  essence  of  the  position 
taken  by  a Federal  judge  who  rejected 
the  contention  of  the  Newark.  N.J.. 
Police  Department  that  clean-shaven 
officers  are  essential  to  maintaining  uni- 
formity and  discipline  in  the  ranks,  rul- 
ing instead  in  favor  of  two  Muslim  of- 
ficers who  refused  to  shave  their  beards 
due  to  religious  practices. 

The  officers  and  their  umon.  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  Lodge  12.  brought 
die  suit  in  May.  In  his  July  28  decision. 
Judge  John  Bissell  barred  the  City  of 
Newark  and  its  Police  Department  from 
disciplining  the  officers  and  ruled  that 
the  policy  violates  First  Amendment 
rights. 

Officers  Faruq  Abdul-Aziz,  who 
joined  the  department  in  1989,  and 
Shakoor  Mustafa,  who  had  joined  four 
years  earlier,  grew  their  beards  after 
graduating  from  the  police  academy.  For 
years,  their  hirsuteness  did  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  their  jobs.  Mustafa,  in 
fact,  was  assigned  to  a security  detail 
for  Mayor  Sharpe  James. 

While  not  a universal  practice  among 
Muslims,  the  wearing  of  a trimmed 
beard  is  an  important  expression  of  faith 
for  many  male  adherents  of  Islam,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington.  D.C.-based 
American-Muslim  Research  Center,  a 
division  of  the  Council  on  American- 
Islamic  Relations. 

But  eventually,  the  officers  ran  afoul 
of  the  department’s  ban  against  beards. 


forcemeni  in  small-town  America."  par- 
ticularly those  agencies  with  few  offic- 
ers and  scarce  resources,  he  asserted 
during  a recent  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News, 

Brown,  a former  criminal  investiga- 
tor for  the  Saline  County.  Ark.,  Sheriff's 
Department  who  has  served  as  chief  of 
the  five-year-old  Alexander  Police  De- 
panment  since  October  1995.  erected 
signs  warning  motorists  that  they  are 
“entering  an  area  monitored  by  closed 
circuit"  cameras. 

The  cameras  were  installed  as  a last- 
ditch  effort  to  eliminate  an  intractable 
drug-trafficking  problem.  Earlier  efforts 
were  stymied  by  personnel  and  equip- 
ment shortages  in  the  agency,  which  has 
four  full-time  officers,  including  Brown, 


But  the  roadblocks  are  controver- 
sial, with  some  experts  claiming  that 
their  usefulness  is  outweighed  by  the 
tension  they  cause  in  community  rela- 
tions. In  the  a two-week  span  in  early 
July,  10  city  residents  complained  to 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Kentucky,  according  to  executive  direc- 
tor Everett  Hoffman. 

One  of  those  complainants  was 
Aaron  Hogue,  28.  a churchgoing  former 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  who  was 
pulled  over  July  9 when  he  reached  a 
roadblock.  He  allowed  police  to  search 
his  car.  he  said,  because  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  officers  and  was  aware  that 
neighbors  could  see  the  exchange.  Al- 


That  policy,  which  states  that  “full 
beards,  goatees  or  other  growths  of  hair 
below  the  lower  lip.  on  the  chin,  or 
lower  jawbone  area  are  prohibited.”  was 
reiterated  in  a Jan.  24  memorandum  on 
grooming. 

Noted  with  the  memorandum  was 
the  department's  “zero-tolerance 
policy"  regarding  non-compliance.  An 
exception  to  the  policy,  which  also  bans 
“bushy"  mustaches,  is  allowed  for  a 
skin  condition  related  to  shaving  that 
can  be  proven  by  medical  evidence. 

Mustafa  and  Abdul-Aziz  began 
hearing  from  their  superiors,  and  their 
job  assignments  seemed  to  take  a turn 
for  the  worst.  They  are  now  both  in  the 
basement  of  the  police  central  command, 
assigned  to  the  prisoner  processing  di- 
vision. 

Their  lawyer.  Robert  Cannan.  has 
charged  that  any  officer  with  facial  hair 
is  rarely  permitted  to  work  in  a public 
capacity.  Bearded  policemen,  he  told 
The  Newark  Star-Ledger,  are  excluded 
from  street  duty,  parade  patrols,  and 
any  other  assignments  where  they  may 
be  seen  by  the  public. 

Many  black  men.  said  Cannan,  have 
skin  conditions  related  to  shaving.  Al- 
though the  regulation  makes  an  excep- 
tion for  facial  hair  under  these  circum- 
stances. as  long  as  they  can  be  proven, 
a bias  against  bearded  officers  still  ex- 
ists. 

Mustafa  and  Abdul-Aziz,  along 
with  other  officers  who  wear  beards  for 
religious  or  medical  reasons,  are  press- 
ing to  have  their  assignments  changed. 


and  three  part-time  officers.  Compli- 
cating the  Situation,  he  added,  was  the 
disbanding  last  year  of  a local  drug  task 
force  in  the  wake  of  a corruption  .scan- 
dal. 

“Things  were  real  bad.  There  wasn't 
any  help  out  there,  nowhere  to  turn, 
and  we  were  operating  on  a very  small 
budget."  he  said.  “Wc  came  up  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  install 
those  cameras  on  a temporary  or  long- 
term basis  — whatever  it  took  — than 
it  would  be  to  hire  an  additional  officer.” 

Brown  decided  to  keep  people 
guessing  as  to  how  many  cameras  were 
placed  around  town.  While  a local  de- 
partment-store chain  donated  several 
cameras  to  the  agency,  only  one  was 
installed  and  activated.  "Now  we're  not 


though  the  officers  never  raised  their 
voices.  Hogue  said,  he  still  felt  "bul- 
lied" and  rattled  by  the  experience.  Po- 
lice found  no  contraband  in  his  vehicle. 

“I  didn’t  know  if  1 was  in  the  Soviet 
Union.”  Hogue  told  The  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal. “I  was  angry,  loo.  I felt 
violated." 

Still,  there  are  others  who  applaud 
the  initiative  and  are  pleased  to  see  po- 
lice so  near  at  hand.  Ruby  Jackman,  a 
Clifton  Heights  resident  . said  she 
“thought  it  was  a good  idea.”  There  are 
a lot  of  teen-agers,  Jackman  said,  “who 
need  to  checked." 

Police  say  the  roadblocks  have  been 
an  overwhelming  success.  Since  July  1. 
more  than  350  misdemeanor  arrests  and 
61  felony  arrests  have  been  made,  and 
more  than  SOO  citations  have  been  is- 
sued. according  to  police.  Twenty  guns. 
$13,995  in  cash,  120  grams  of  crack 
cocaine  and  almost  700  grams  of  mari- 
juana have  been  seized  as  well. 

The  sites  selected  for  the  roadblocks 
are  based  on  crime  patterns  and  citizen 
complaints,  according  to  police.  Some 
have  been  set  up  near  where  police  have 
seen  drugs  being  sold.  In  keeping  with  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  drivers  says 
cannot  be  stopped  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  other  discriminatory  factors.  Louis- 
ville police  Slop  every  third  or  every 


sure  we  need  them."  he  said,  adding  that 
the  agency  may  lend  some  of  the  equip- 
ment to  another  Arkansas  (own.  which 
he  declined  to  name,  that  has  been 
plagued  by  a spate  of  burglaries. 

Brown’s  strategy  has  come  under 
fire  from  the  Amcncan  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Arkansas,  which  contends  the 
surveillance  constitutes  a violation  of 
privacy.  “Wc  think  that  most  people 
walk  down  the  street  with  at  least  u 
moderate  expectation  that  they’re  not 
being  videotaped  by  the  govemment." 
said  executive  director  Rita  Sklar. 

Anti-crime  surveillance  cameras  may 
open  the  door  for  law  enforcement  to 
commit  privacy  violations  under  the 
guise  of  fighting  drugs,  Sklar  told  LEN, 
“I  can  see  law  enforcement  officials 


fifth  car.  They  also  must  be  given  con- 
sent to  search  a vehicle. 

Some  experts,  however,  contend  tJuii 
in  poor  and  minonty  neighborhoods, 
resident  feel  uncomforiublc  denying 
piolice  permission  to  search.  In  many 
cases,  drivers  will  consent  to  searches 
even  when  there  is  contraband  in  (he 
car.  said  David  Kennedy  of  Harvard 
University’s  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment. an  observer  of  police  practices. 

Roadblocks,  he  said,  have  tremen- 
dous drawbacks.  Police  risk  damaging 
community  relations  by  inconvenienc- 
ing so  many  innocent  people.  New 
York's  decreasing  crime  rate,  he  said, 
was  accomplished  not  with  roadblocks, 
but  with  other  efforts,  including  crack 
downs  on  quality-of-life  crimes  and  in- 
specting crack  houses  fur  building  code 
violations. 

A Louisville  police  spokesman,  Sgt. 
Carl  Yates,  conceded  that  roadblocks 
are  an  aggressive  approach,  but  said  the 
community  ha.s  demanded  such  mea- 
sures. While  a roadblock  stopped  an 
innocent  motorist  like  Hogue,  it  also 
stopped  a heroin  trafficker  and  resulted 
in  three  other  arrests. 

“For  every  complaint,  you  get  1 5 or 
20  'Thank  yous,'"  said  police  Sgt.  Dan 
Assef,  who  supervised  a roadbliKk  at 
20th  and  Muhammad  Ali  Boulevard. 


wanting  to  do  it  more  and  more,  in  mote 
and  mom  places,  and  frankly,  it  would 
be  effective  to  have  a camera  lens  on 
every  street  comer  in  the  world.  But  do 
we  want  to  live  that  way'.’" 

Br\)wn  said  the  ACLU’s  arguments 
appears  to  be  out  of  concern  for  the 
rights  of  criminals,  not  for  tlmse  of 
Alexander  residents  who  were  virtual 
pnsoners  in  (heir  homes  because  of 
ranipani  drug-dealing.  "If  1 wanted  to 
violate  pnvacy  nghts,  I wouldn't  have 
put  the  signs  up."  he  asserlcd.  "I'm  not 
violating  anybody's  nghts.  I'm  even 
waniing  them  with  the  signs. ...  If  they 
don't  want  to  appear  on  our  video  cum- 
cra.s.  they  shouldn't  dnvc  into  drug-in- 
fc.stcd  areas." 

But  Brown  acknowledged  that  "real 
strict  guidelines"  need  to  be  in  place  to 
reduce  the  potential  for  abuse.  “The 
good  citizens  of  this  city  would  just 
assume  (hat  I leave  die  cameras  up  all 
of  the  time....  It's  one  of  the  greatest 
tools  law  enforcement  has  had  us  long 
os  it’s  utilized  correctly.  Wc  don't  want 
to  lose  the  public's  trust  because  wc 
abused  (he  system,"  Brown  added. 

Civil  lihcrtiirians  are  not  (he  only 
source  of  criticism  of  Brown's  actions. 
The  slate  Highway  and  Transportation 
Department  chastised  him  because  the 
blue-und-whitc  signs,  which  arc  three 
feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  do  not  con- 
form to  state  standards.  But,  Brown 
explained,  "I  did  (hut  on  purpose  be- 
cause I wanted  people  to  notice  (he 
signs.  I want  something  that's  different 
that  people  will  be  able  to  sec.  and  (hut 
sign  is  a big  deterrent." 

The  ('hief  said  he  i.s  working  out  u 
solution  for  the  signs  with  state  offi- 
cials. who  are  devising  a unifomi  .sign 
that,  once  approved,  could  perhaps  be 
installed  in  other  communities  grappling 
with  transient  crime  problems. 

"The  day  the  signs  went  up.  the  drug 
trade  was  cut  by  more  than  half,” 
Brown  said,  adding  (hut  four  of  (he 
town's  drug  kingpins  are  now  in  cus- 
tody. held  on  bonds  of  up  to  $250,000. 

While  (he  camenu  arc  off  for  now. 
Brown  said  he  won't  hesitate  to  reacti- 
vate them  if  problems  resurface.  "It's  a 
deterrent  and  it  worked.  If  wc  start  to 
have  another  problem.  I'll  get  those  cam- 
eras on  in  a heartbeat,"  he  said,  adding 
that  (he  agency  will  permanently  in- 
stall two  cameras. 
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but  they  drive  some  residents  up  a wall 
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By  DennLv  Nowicki 

If  you  were  to  lukc  a look  ut  the  business  curd  used  by  all 
personnel  in  the  Chorloitc-MecktcnbuQ;  Police  Depurtmcnl,  you 
would  sec  ihui  ihc  front  of  the  card  has  all  of  the  standard 
information  you’d  expect.  Tltc  buck,  however.  ha.s  something  a 
little  different  from  what  you  might  expect  of  a business  card.  It 
has  the  mission  and  values  of  our  department. 

1 can  sec  you  glazing  over  now.  The  mission  and  core  values 
— “been  there,  done  that,  have  that."  The  concept  of  a mission 
statement  has  become  such  a cliche  that  even  the  canoon 
character  Diibcn  has  attacked  it  as  "a  long  awkward  sentence  that 
demonstrates  management’s  inability  to  think  clearly."  If  that’s 
the  case,  why  do  I want  the  members  of  my  depanment  literally 
carrying  our  mission  and  values  in  their  hip  pockets? 

1 want  them  carrying  our  mission  and  values  because  I believe 
they  arc  very  tangible  reminders  of  how  we  want  to  go  about  the 
business  of  policing.  I have  been  in  this  profession  for  more  than 
33  years.  I've  watched  it  evolve  from  a narrowly  defined  job  with 
limited  public  expectations  and  involvement,  to  a profession 
which  IS  as  complex  as  the  society  it  serves  and  now  embraces 
partnerships  with  all  segments  of  that  complex  society. 

For  most  of  us.  the  advent  of  community  policing  and  its 
problem-solving  activities  is  the  mo.st  promising  sign  of  change 
that  our  profession  has  seen  in  some  lime.  Community  policing 
docs  not  accept  the  status  quo  and  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
there  are  some  crime  problems,  such  as  homicide,  that  police 
cannot  impact.  Community  policing  docs  not  allow  the  police 
officer  to  use  his  patrol  car  as  a shield  from  the  public.  Instead, 
community  policing  demands  that  Ihc  officer  establish  trust, 
communication  and  ultimately,  a problem-solving  partnership 
with  the  citizens  he  or  she  serves  to  make  a lasting  difference  in 
the  community.  We  no  longer  want  to  diffuse  a problem,  wc  want 
to  solve  it.  We  no  longer  want  to  claim  success  because  we’ve 
made  lots  of  arrests;  wc  want  to  make  a difference  in  the  level  of 
hann  suffered  by  our  communities,  preferably  before  the  harm 
occurs.  We  want  to  prevent  the  next  enme. 

1 truly  believe  that  community  policing  is  the  future  of  police 
work,  and  I am  committed  to  creating  a work  environment  which 
enables  what  one  of  my  officers  recently  said  to  me  that  "ihe  only 
limit  to  community  policing  is  the  imagination."  We  have  given 


officers  some  of  the  tools  that  they  need  to  function  in  a commu- 
nity policing,  problem-solving  environment  including  enhanced 
problem-solving  skills,  new  technology  and  access  to  unprec- 
edented amounts  of  information  about  crime  and  demographics. 

What  1 fear  that  we.  as  police  administrators,  have  failed  to 
give  our  officers  are  appropriate  guidelines  on  how  to  do  the  nghi 
thing  in  a policing  environment  that  confronts  Ihe  officer  with  a 
muss  of  contradictions.  Many  of  these  contradictions  are  the 
result  of  Ihe  nature  of  community  policing.  Others  spnng  from 
laws,  public  expectations  and  the  unique  nature  of  the  police 
culture.  Some  come  from  public  policy  makers  or  community 
activists. 

A crucial  lifeline 

These  contradictions  or.  as  1 call  them,  mixed  messages,  are 
perplexing  to  me  us  a police  administrator.  If  1 am  puzzled,  with 
30  plus  years  of  experience.  I can  only  guess  at  the  level  of 
confusion  these  mixed  messages  create  for  the  young  officer  who 
is  armed  with  a shiny  new  badge,  a couple  of  months  of  training 
and  a rules  and  regulations  manual  that  can  be  easily  lifted  by 
only  the  most  physically  fit  officers.  Officers  are  bombarded  with 
these  mixed  messages  every  day  and  are  not  always  able  to  ask 
"What  should  I do?"  For  that  reason.  I believe  that  every  police 
organization  must  have  clearly  articulated  and  operationalized 
values  to  guide  the  officer,  and  that  wc.  as  administrators,  must 
reinforce  those  values  at  every  opportunity,  including  through  the 
example  that  wc  personally  set  for  our  officers.  When  all  else 
fails,  organizational  values  can  serve  as  a road  map  leading  to  the 
"right  thing"  — hence  the  values  m the  back  pocket  at  all  times. 
The  officer  who  functions  effectively  in  today’s  police  environ- 
ment will  consider  the  depanmeni’s  values  to  be  as  crucial  a 
lifeline  os  his  police  radio. 

Let’s  try  to  imagine  that  wc  are  community  problem-solving 
police  officers  m today’s  police  environment.  If  we  are  like  those 
at  many  police  departments,  including  my  own.  we  are  young 
and  don’t  have  a lot  of  life  experience  to  draw  on.  but  we  are 
eager  to  serve  and  idealistic  enough  to  believe  that  we  can  make 
a difference.  We  are  told  that  in  a community  policing  environ- 
ment wc  are  fmpowend,  a word  that  neither  wc  as  police 


No  doubt,  says 
a veteran  police 
administrator, 
and  it’s  a source 
of  considerable 
confusion  for  young, 
idealistic,  community- 
oriented  officers. 
The  solution  may  lie 
in  clearly  articulated, 
regularly  reinforced 
departmental  values. 

administrators  nor  other  city  leaders  and  public  policy-makers 
have  yet  to  successfully  define  in  a law  enforcement  context.  We 
tell  the  officer  that  he  should  be  a creative  problem-solver  and 
use  whatever  resources  he  feels  are  appropriate  to  solve  a 
problem.  The  officer,  trying  to  define  the  limits  of  empowerment, 
looks  around  the  organization.  He  has  been  told  that  empower- 
ment starts  from  the  lop  of  the  organization  but  he  gets  a mixed 
message  when  he  sees  the  chief  of  that  oiganization  being  micro- 
managed  by  the  city’s  elected  officials  and  city  management. 

There  is  not  a police  administrator  anywhere  who  cannot  relate  to 
that  problem  and  who  is  not  concerned  about  the  message  that 
sends  to  the  officers  he  or  she  is  supposed  to  lead. 

In  Charlotte,  we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  meet  citizen 
demands  for  expanded  civilian  review  of  police,  fueled  by  two 
recent  shooting  incidents  in  which  white  police  officers  shot  and 
killed  unarmed  black  citizens.  One  of  the  issues  being  debated  by 
elected  officials  is  whether  final  disciplinary  authority  over  police 
officers,  especially  in  cases  involving  deadly  force,  should 
remain  with  the  Police  Chief  or  be  given  to  the  City  Manager  or 
even  the  City  Council.  Imagine  the  mixed  message  that  officers 
receive  on  empowerment  if  they  feel  that  the  person  hired  to  lead 
and  set  the  tone  for  the  oiganization  is  not  empowered  to  make 
the  disciplinary  decisions  which  reinforce  the  organization's 
values.  It’s  one  thing  to  provide  an  appeal  process  from  a chief’s 
decision.  1 have  no  objection  to  that.  It's  quite  another  thing  to 
prevent  the  chief  from  reinforcing  the  organization’s  values.  We 
would  do  that  if  wc  refuse  to  let  the  chief  decide  how  those  values 
will  apply  to  questionable  decisions  in  police  work.  In  my  view, 
this  is  a part  of  the  job  that  no  police  chief  should  be  allowed  to 
shirk. 

Is  empowerment  a trap? 

The  officer  also  looks  around  the  organization  and  gets  the 
message  from  his  peers  and  middle  managers  that.  “Yes.  you  are 
empowered,  go  forth  and  make  the  world  a better  place.  If  you 
succeed,  you  may  receive  faint  praise;  if  you  fail  or  make  a 
mistake,  you  will  most  assuredly  be  hung  out  to  dry."  The  law 
enforcement  culture  is  very  comfortable  with  the  absolutes  of  the 
law.  What  we  have  not  made  our  peace  with  is  a policing 
environment  that  asks  the  officer,  in  the  name  of  the  department, 
to  lake  risks  and  to  try  problem-solving  techniques  that  have  no 
guarantee  of  success.  Police  departments  are  inherently  afraid  of 
failure  and  don’t  know  how  to  handle  it.  Granted,  much  of  this 
fear  comes  from  the  public  criticism  wc  receive  when  we  make  a 
mistake.  Nevertheless,  the  result  is  that  we  tend  to  create  an 
environment  where  officers  feel  that  failure  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  that  they  will  be  punished  — if  not  ovenly  through  the 
discipline  system,  then  more  subtly  through  denial  of  a transfer  or 
training  opportunity,  an  undesirable  shift  assignment  or  some 
type  of  social  sanction.  They  hear  honor  stories  from  their  peers, 
many  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  unsubstantiated  rumors. 

The  officer  listens  to  the  mixed  messages  from  the  many 
subcultures  that  establish  themselves  in  large  diverse  organiza- 
tions and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  empowerment  is  a trap  he 
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In  a community  policing  environment,  the  good  intentions  of  empowered  officers  may 
sometimes  lead  to  situations  where  you  wish  the  officer  had  chosen  some  other  course 
of  action.  We  must  iearn  to  give  credit  for  initiative  even  when  the  results  fall  short. 


had  best  avoid.  How  does  he  do  thai?  He  suppresses  his 
creativity  and  uses  oniy  narrowly  dcHned  enforcement  lech- 
hiques.  withdraws  into  the  security  of  the  police  car  and  the  91 1 
call,  and  builds  no  effective  relationships  with  the  citizens  he 
serves.  Thai’s  his  loss,  the  organization’s  loss  and  the 
community's  loss,  and  it  adversely  impacts  the  great  potential  of 
community  problcm-onented  policing. 

The  concept  of  empowerment  clearly  runs  counter  to  the 
paramilitary  structure  of  police  agencies  and  the  chain  of 
command's  sense  that  their  accountability  is  directly  tied  to  their 
access  to  information.  Information  is  power.  Yet.  in  an  organiza- 
tion where  officers  truly  feel  empowered,  they  are  more  fre- 
quently involved  in  activities  that  members  of  their  chain  of 
command  know  nothing  about.  They  aren’t  necessarily  doing 
anything  wrong;  they're  just  doing  what  they  feel  they  need  to  do 
to  get  the  job  done.  The  chain  of  command  from  the  chief  to  the 
first-line  supervisor  must  be  willing  to  relinquish  some  of  the 
power  that  comes  with  information  if  empowerment  is  truly 
going  to  be  effective.  This  takes  getting  used  to.  As  police 
administrators,  we  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  elected  official 
who  gleefully  plays  the  "gotcha”  game  with  information  that  he 
has  but  you  don’t.  Even  if  the  information  is  about  a positive 
initiative  that  an  officer  has  undertaken  in  a neighborhood,  the 
elected  official  may  make  much  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  was  not 
aware  of  it.  From  a practical  standpoint,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  a chief  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on  in  a department, 
although  some  of  us  may  try.  From  a community  policing  and 
empowerment  perspective,  the  chief  should  not  feel  that  he  or  she 
needs  to  know. 

We  must  learn  to  be  comfortable  with  not  having  every  piece 
of  information  at  our  fingertips  and  we  must  understand  that,  in  a 
community  policing  environment,  the  good  intentions  of 
empowered  officers  may  sometimes  lead  to  mistakes  or  situations 
where  you  wince  and  wish  the  officer  had  chosen  some  other 
course  of  action.  We  must  leam  to  give  credit  for  effort  and 
initiative  even  when  the  results  fall  short.  When  we  are  caught 
unknowing,  we  must  not  take  out  our  discomfort  and  embarrass- 
ment on  everyone  down  the  chain,  especially  the  officer  whose 
actions  are  the  subject  of  the  discussion.  If  officers  and  their 
supervisors  feel  that  the  chief  cannot  accept  not  knowing 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  organization,  the  end  result  will 
be  reams  of  documentation,  and  the  loss  of  the  enetgy  that  is 
generated  by  officers  who  feel  empowered  to  take  a problem  and 
run  with  it.  A police  chief  who  truly  believes  in  empowerment 
will  be  pleased,  not  upset  or  shocked,  when  another  city 
department  head  telephones  to  say  that  "some  lowly  police 
officers  have  been  telling  community  groups  how  to  oiganize  to 
get  better  services  from  the  rest  of  municipal  government.”  A 
chief  who  truly  believes  in  empowerment  will  graciously  accept 
an  invitation  to  a barbecue  hosted  by  some  of  his  officers  where 
the  food  is  prepared  on  a $2,000  smoker  that  was  a “gift”  from  a 
local  businessman  and  is  now  the  property  of  one  of  his  patrol 
districts.  He’ll  compliment  the  food  and  ask  questions  later. 

Arrest  isn’t  always  the  answer 

Community  policing  clearly  raises  some  potential  conflicts 
between  the  traditional  police  role  of  enforcer  and  the  problem- 
solving philosophy  under  which  the  answer  to  every  crime 
problem  is  not  arrest.  We  tell  officers  and  citizens  that  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  community  policing  is  that  the  officer 
approaches  each  problem  he  confronts  with  the  attitude  that  the 
problem  has  a long-term  solution  which  may  require  the  officer 
to  utilize  resources  outside  the  police  department  and  use 
discretion  in  the  way  he  deals  with  the  offender.  One  of  the 
rationales  behind  this  is  that  prosecutors,  courts  and  corrections 
institutions  are  so  lacking  in  resources  that  they  can  deal 
effectively  with  only  a fraction  of  the  offenders  that  officers 
funnel  into  the  system.  Under  community  policing,  it  may 
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ultimately  be  more  effective  to  deal  with  the  neighborhixxl  winos 
who  loiter  on  the  comer  by  working  to  take  the  liquor  license  of 
the  convenience  store  where  they  purchase  their  cheap  wine  than 
it  is  to  haul  the  offenders  to  jail  and  wave  goodbye  to  them  as 
they  leave  the  jail  while  the  officer  is  still  filling  out  the  paper- 
work, It's  a longer  term  solution  to  the  problem  than  the  arrests 
which  must  be  made  repeatedly,  and  it  frees  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  serious  offender.  As 
Herman  Goldstein  reminds  us.  sometimes  an  arre.st  is  an 
indication  that  we  have  failed  to  find  that  durable  solution. 

Into  this  mix.  wc  sometimes  see  injected  the  idea  that,  m the 
name  of  community  policing,  a police  leader  demands  that 
officers  take  a zero-tolerance  attitude  toward  enme  in  a certain 
neighbortiood.  While  there  are  times  when  a strict  enforcement 
strategy  may  be  an  effective  and  necessary  shon-term  tactic  to 
restore  order  to  the  streets,  zero  tolerance  by  itself,  will  have  no 
long-term  effect  on  enme  and  disorder.  In  fact,  if  you  consider 
riots  and  overt  mob  action  to  be  crime  problems,  there  is  a 
serious  risk  that  the  kind  of  zero  tolerance  urged  by  James  Q. 
Wilson  can  actually  produce  crime.  Zero  tolerance  is  a move 
away  from  empowerment.  It  is  counter  to  creative  problem- 
solving, and  the  use  of  discretion  and  community  involvement 
that  are  crucial  to  the  success  of  community  policing.  Once 
officers  begin  exclusively  using  their  arrest  powers  to  make  the 
very  arrests  that  problem-solving  should  minimize,  they  arc  once 
again  in  a situation  where  they  deal  with  the  same  offender  day 
after  day  because,  at  least  in  my  county,  the  arrests  they  generate, 
especially  those  for  qualiiy-of-lifc  offenses,  receive  no  meaning- 
ful sanctions  from  an  overburdened  court  system.  In  many  cases, 
the  officers  arc  perceived  as  hassling  certain  segments  of  the 


community  and  often  end  up  using  improper  levels  of  force,  all  in 
the  name  of  zero  tolerance  and.  often,  with  the  long-tcnn 
solutions  to  the  problem  left  unaddressed. 

This  mixed  message  often  leaves  the  officer  not  knowing  what 
to  think.  It  occurs  to  some  of  them,  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  ihcir 
minds,  that  zero  tolerance  really  means  zero  thinking,  but  they 
dare  not  offend  the  chain  of  command  or  the  mayor  by  asking 
impertinent  questions.  The  officer  is  told  that  the  department 
embraces  the  community  policing  philosophy  which  espouses 
communication  and  partnerships  with  the  community,  long-term 
problem  solving  and  the  use  of  discretion.  Then  suddenly  he  is 
told  to  take  a zero-tolerance  anitude  which  removes  his  discretion 
and  places  him  in  the  role  of  the  traditional  enforcer,  where  last 
week  he  was  supposed  to  be  a problem-solver.  The  end  result  is 
an  officer  who  is  confused  as  to  what  his  role  in  the  community 
should  be.  Such  an  officer  is  more  likely  to  do  the  wrong  thing  — 
or  nothing  at  all.  As  police  leaders  wc  must  provide  a values- 
driven  environment  wherein  the  officer  has  clear  and  consistent 
organizational  values  to  guide  him  in  achieving  the  department's 
goals.  Inconsistent  messages  on  the  use  of  zero  tolerance  in  a 
community  policing  environment  leave  both  the  officer  and  the 
community  confused  as  to  what  the  department’s  goals  and 
operating  philosophy  really  are.  As  administrators,  we  must  make 
it  clear  to  our  officers  under  what  circumstances  we  want  them  to 
apply  strict  enforcement  tactics  as  a problem-solving  tool  and 
where  that  strategy  fits  with  the  broader  community  policing 
philosophy. 

The  difficult  transition 

The  transition  to  community  policing  has  been  difficult  for 
both  officers  and  citizens.  Traditionally,  police  have  placed 
distance  between  themselves  and  the  community,  as  if  their 
authority  were  somehow  linked  to  their  aloofness.  We  have  also 
enjoyed  the  mystique  of  police  work.  Many  officers  like  the  idea 
that  the  public  image  of  the  police  officer  comes  from  television, 
and  secretly  like  being  perceived  as  action  heroes  who  crack  the 
case,  win  a just  and  fair  fight,  and  get  the  girl  — all  in  an  hour. 
Now  ail  of  a sudden  they  are  told  that  they  should  no  longer  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  community.  Now  they  should  gel  to 
know  the  people  they  serve,  communicate  openly  and  share  much 
of  the  information  that  we  guarded  so  zealously  in  the  past,  and 
take  ownership  of  the  problems  in  the  neighborhood  where  they 
are  assigned.  In  many  cities,  including  Charlotte,  officers  are 
being  offered  financial  incentives  to  live  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  assigned,  a concept  diametrically  opposed  to  the 


old  safety  tenet  that  an  officer’s  home  should  never  be  m the 
same  area  as  his  beat 

As  officers  forge  these  new  relationships  with  the  community, 
they  are  confused  ubviut  what  the  limits  should  be.  Officer,  are 
told  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest  or  inking  my  action  that  may 
look  us  if  they  are  using  their  position  to  gam  something  In  the 
pu-si.  officcpi  have  been  cautioned  about  taking  free  or  discount 
meals  or  soliciting  funds  or  goods  from  a citizen  or  business. 

Now  the  officer  is  told  that  it  is  acceptable  to  break  bread  with  a 
citizen  and  that  it  is  iicccptablc  to  get  the  community  to  help 
contnbuic  to  community  projects  Our  officers  gel  vendors  to 
donate  food  for  community  meetings  and  festivals,  playground 
equipment  for  inner-city  neighborhiHxJs.  tickets  to  sporting 
events  as  rewards  for  at  risk  youth  who  perform  well  in  school, 
and  paint  and  furniture  for  police  district  offices  In  Churlouc.  our 
NBA  basketball  team  provides  the  siilanes.  benefits  and  vehicles 
for  two  community  policing  officers,  us  well  us  money  for  the 
patrol  districts  to  use  for  community  |xilicmg  projects 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  an  officer  being 
rcsoureeful  and  being  beholden  to  some  special  interest  in  the 
community?  When  docs  ihc  citizen  feel  imimidaied  by  the  police 
officer's  inherent  aulhoniy  and  donate  gmids  or  a service  out  of 
fear?  At  what  point  docs  the  vendor  have  the  cxpectatiim  that  his 
contribution  will  somehow  get  him  a higher  level  of  police 
service?  When  does  the  officer  believe  ihat  it  should?  Again,  the 
officer  should  be  guided  by  the  values  oi  his  or  her  orgunizatiun. 
If  clearly  articulated  and  consistently  pracin  cd  at  all  levels  of  Ihc 
organization,  these  values  should  serve  as  a moral  compass  when 
Ihc  officer  is  exercising  his  discretion  The  answers  will  not 
always  be  crystal  clear,  precisely  because  there  is  sometimes  a 


need  to  balance  competing  values  and  to  apply  those  values  to  a 
wide  variety  of  circumstances.  So  what  I mean  by  avoiding 
mixed  messages  in  such  situations  is  not  necessarily  unwavering 
predictability  What  I mean  is  fidelity  to  a reasoning  process  that 
sincerely  and  openly  strives  to  honor  the  organization’s  funda- 
mental openiting  values  Of  course,  where  Ihc  appropnulc  course 
of  action  is  clear,  then  avoiding  mixed  messages  means  that  the 
chief  must  clearly  lead  by  example.  For  example,  officers  must 
not  perceive  that  the  chief  is  using  his  position  fur  preferential 
treatment  or  to  intimidate  community  movers  or  shakers  into 
partnerships,  particularly  of  a financial  nature,  with  the  Police 
Department.  Under  community  policing,  there  will  be  more 
offers  of  assistance  and  financial  aid  to  worthwhile  projects  The 
organization's  values  must  guide  the  officers  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization  in  dealing  with  this  new  wrinkle  in  police  work.  Do 
not  underestimate  the  confusion  that  this  aspect  of  community 
policing  creates  for  the  officer.  A veteran  officer  in  my  depart- 
ment told  me  that  he  is  uncomfortable  accepting  a cup  of  coffee 
in  the  home  of  a citizen  because  officers  were  traditionally  taught 
not  to  accept  anything  that  could  be  perceived  as  a gratuity.  The 
organizational  values  of  community  policing,  if  consistently 
practiced,  will  teach  that  officer  that  a simple  cup  of  coffee, 
freely  offered,  may  be  the  cornerstone  of  that  officer -citizen 
relationship. 

Not  my  kids 

It's  not  just  police  chiefs  who  send  the  officer  a mixed 
message  about  what  uciics  they  want  the  officer  to  use.  Most 
citizens  want  violent  crime  eradicated  from  their  neighborhoods 
but  they  send  mixed  messages  about  how  that  should  be  done.  If 
it’s  somebody  eise’s  kids  who  are  creating  disorder,  "throw  the 
book  at  them."  But  if  it  is  my  kids,  wait  a while  — boys  will  be 
boys,  so  no  need  to  be  so  heavy-handed.  The  mixed  messages  can 
reflect  a racial  bias  and  prove  to  be  a real  trap  for  the  police. 
Community  policing,  as  Ray  Davis  once  said,  cannot  be  "a  blind 
pilgrimage  to  the  temples  of  community  control."  Wc  must 
remember  what  Dr.  Wilson  says,  that  the  constitution's  protection 
of  individual  rights  sull  must  trump  the  anti-democratic  proclivi- 
ties of  the  vocal  majonty. 

Regardless  of  what  enforcement  action  a police  department 
takes,  there  will  almost  always  be  someone  whose  goals  are 
counter  to  those  of  the  police.  Recently,  one  of  our  third-shift 
officers  realized  that  there  were  an  unusually  high  number  of 
DWI  arrests  in  his  response  area.  He  requested  permission  from 
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his  captain  to  run  periodic  I)WI  checkpoints  to  determine  the 
scope  of  the  problem  and  atlcmpt  to  reduce  the  number  of  DWIs 
in  the  area.  The  officer  would  ask  anyone  arrested  for  DWI  where 
he  hud  been  drinking  prior  to  getting  m his  vehicle.  On  the 
Monday  after  the  first  of  these  checkpoints  was  conducted,  the 
Mayor  got  a call  from  the  owner  of  u bur  m the  urea,  claiming 
that  the  police  officer  was  attempting  to  ruin  his  business  by 
establishing  the  checkpoint  at  what  he  described  as  across  the 
street  from  his  bur  When  the  Mayor  inquired  about  the  check- 
point. we  found  that  it  was  actually  a half  mile  from  the  bur  and 
that  two  of  the  nine  people  urrcslcd  for  DWI  within  a two-hour 
penod  said  they  hud  been  dnnking  at  this  particular  bar  The 
officer  hud  cunluclod  the  bar  munugcr  about  ensuring  that  all  of  his 
employees  try  to  keep  patrons  from  dnnking  and  driving,  and 
that  they  were  familiar  with  their  responsibilities  under  the  dram- 
shop law.  This  officer  tried  to  apply  the  problem-solving 
techniques  that  he  hud  been  told  to  adopt  and,  for  his  trouble, 
became  the  subject  of  un  inquiry  from  the  Mayor. 

Indeed,  elected  officials  arc  among  the  worst  offenders  in 
sending  police  officers  mined  messages.  They  claim  to  embrace 
the  concept  of  community  policing  and  its  emphasis  on  long-term 
problem-solving  and  accountability;  however,  their  knees  jerk  as 
soon  as  one  citizen  says  that  his  problem  is  not  being  solved  fast 
enough.  One  of  our  citizens  recently  appeared  before  the  City 
Council  to  complain  about  the  noise  generated  by  a business  that 
tests  racc-car  engines.  TTic  community  police  officer  for  the  area 
where  this  citizen  lives  had  been  working  with  both  the  citizen 
and  the  business  in  an  attempt  to  find  a solution  that  would 
satisfy  everyone  involved  The  business  had  modified  its  testing 
times  and  had  agreed  to  spend  money  for  balfiing  material  and  a 
computerized  sound-cancellation  system  that  would  reduce  the 
noise  level.  The  officer  had  spent  hours  of  time  addressing  the 
problem,  had  worked  ovcriimc  and  hud  responded  to  countless 
questions  from  the  citizen,  all  of  which  he  had  documented. 

When  the  citizen  appeared  before  Council,  he  said  that  the  police 
onicer  had  not  done  his  job  and  indeed  lied  about  the  efforts  that 
the  officer  hud  made.  As  the  officer  stood  in  front  of  the  City 
Council  attempting  to  respond,  he  was  caught  m a barrage  of 
rhetoric  from  Council  members.  Why  didn't  he  write  a ticket  or 
arrest  someone  every  time  there  was  any  noise?  Why  did  the 
citizen  even  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  calling  the  police 
when  the  noise  started?  If  the  officer  knew  there  was  a problem, 
he  should  be  out  there.  The  officer  was  stunned  to  hear  the 
Council  essentially  repudiate  the  problem-solving  policing 
philosophy  that  they  claim  to  wholeheartedly  support.  They  also 
negated  the  concept  of  problem-solving  partnerships  by  absolv- 
ing the  citizen  of  any  responsibility  for  calling  the  police.  The 
officer  was  given  the  message  that  his  time  and  effort  were  for 
nothing  and  that  he  should  use  those  traditional  enforcement 
methods  that  will  end  up  in  the  criminal  justice  system  bottleneck 
and  result  m a solution  where  no  one's  needs  ore  met.  This  officer 
IS.  however,  committed  to  community  policing.  He  still  believes 
that  this  problem  can  be  solved  He's  still  trying' 

One  of  the  most  widely  publicized  mixed  messages  from  a 
politician  recently  came  from  the  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
called  for  Willie  Williams's  ouster  as  Chief  partly  because,  even 
though  crime  was  down,  so  were  the  arrests.  "You  can't  be  doing 
good  police  work  if  you're  not  making  more  arrests''  was  his 
message.  And.  oh  yes,  he'd  say  we  also  need  to  do  community 
policing.  That  is  like  judging  the  doctor  on  how  many  pills  she 


Officers  who  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  goals  and  values  of  their 
departments  have  a better  framework  in  which  to  make  split-second  decisions 
in  which  their  lives  and  the  integrity  of  the  department  are  on  the  line. 


gives  you  instead  of  on  your  getting  healthier. 

As  administrators,  we  send  our  officers  mixed  messages  every 
day.  As  I have  tried  to  make  the  community  problem-oriented 
policing  philosophy  the  method  of  service  delivery  for  our  entire 
department.  1 have  talked  about  my  desire  to  promote  officers 
who  are  clear  proponents  of  community  policing  and  who  have 
demonstrated  their  skills  in  problem-solving  and  building  positive 
relationships  in  the  community.  Clearly  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
build  an  effective  police  department  is  to  place  personnel  who 
exemplify  the  department's  values  in  supervisory  positions. 
However,  court  decisions,  the  fear  of  litigation  and  officer 
perceptions  of  bias  have  forced  many  departments,  including 
mine,  to  develop  promotional  processes  that  leave  little  room  to 
consider  an  officer's  past  performance,  the  relationships  he  has 
built  in  the  community,  or  any  of  the  intangible  qualities  that  we 
know  an  effective  supervisor  must  possess.  An  officer  who  can 
lest  well  and  who  can  parrot  the  information  that  he  knows  the 
department  wants  to  hear  can  get  promoted.  Every  time  we  do  a 
promotional  process  that  results  in  a rank-ordered  list,  derived 
only  from  written  tests  and  assessment  centers.  v<e  end  up  forced 
to  promote  some  officers  who  less  than  enthusiastically  support 
or  practice  the  values  of  the  organization.  It's  hard  to  tell  the 
officer  that  the  organization's  values  ore  all  important  and  then  be 
forced  to  promote  those  people  who  negate  them.  It  matters  very 
little  to  (he  cops  that  we  wish  we  didn't  have  to  send  this  mixed 
message  — they  see  it  as  our  message  and  within  our  control. 

Making  patrol  matter 

Another  thing  that  most  of  us  do  is  tell  officers  that  patrol  is 
the  backbone  of  the  police  department.  I genuinely  believe  that, 
but  1 know  that  actions  speak  louder  then  words  so  the  officer 
must  really  be  confused  about  whether  being  assigned  to  the 
department's  backbone  is  a good  thing  or  not.  As  soon  as  a 
vacancy  occurs  m a specialized  unit  it  gets  filled,  at  the  expense 
of  a patrol  district.  Patrol  is  often  a punitive  assignment  for  those 
officers  who  have  incurred  our  displeasure.  You  rarely  see  an 
officer  who  gets  into  trouble  get  busted  to  investigations  or 
administration  but  you  often  see  the  reverse.  Patrol  officers  rarely 
get  to  attend  specialized  schools,  they  work  terrible  hours,  and 
they  don't  get  the  recognition  that  is  automatic  for  the  investiga- 
tor who  cracks  a big  case.  If  we  really  believe  that  patrol  is  the 
backbone  of  a police  dcpariment.  we  must  find  a better  and  more 
tangible  way  of  delivering  that  message  to  our  officers.  The  same 
point  is  true  of  our  claiming  we  want  teamwork  but  then  leaving 
in  place  performance  recognition  systems  that  honor  most  highly 
individual  action  and  encourage  hoarding  of  information  and 
stealing  credit.  A starting  place,  even  if  we  lack  truly  developed 
solutions,  is  being  honest  with  our  officers  in  recognizing  such 
inconsistencies  and  welcoming  their  suggestions  for  remedies. 

I think  that  the  most  serious  mixed  messages  that  our  officers 
get  ore  on  the  use  of  force.  Wc  expend  a considerable  amount  of 
lime,  energy  and  money  training  our  officers  to  protect  them- 
selves. However,  we  live  in  a society  where  an  officer  who  uses 
that  training  and  follows  it  to  the  letter  can  be  subjected  to 
unbelievable  second-guessing,  especially  if  he  takes  a life.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  our  department  has  been  involved  in  two 
shooting  incidents  in  the  last  six  months,  both  of  which  resulted 
in  while  officers  taking  the  lives  of  unarmed  black  citizens.  In 
one  incident,  the  shooting  was  ruled  justified  by  the  District 
Attorney  and  the  department  and  the  officer  faced  no  criminal 
charges  or  departmental  discipline.  The  second  incident  is  still 
under  investigation.  A small  but  vocal  segment  of  the  community 
argues  that  these  shootings  have  strong  racial  implications  and 
they  have  demanded  that  the  City  Council  increase  the  level  of 
civilian  review  of  police  in  Charlotte.  Obviously,  conflicting 
opinions  are  inevitable  in  an  open  society  but  they  send  a 
potentially  fatal  mixed  message  to  the  officer.  We  train  the  officer 
to  protect  himself  and  other  innocent  citizens  within  strictly 
defined  parameters  of  the  law  and  dcpanmental  policies  and 
procedures.  If  however,  the  officer's  actions  result  in  public 
threats  to  seek  justice  in  the  streets,  the  officer  may,  in  a split 
second,  attempt  to  assess  the  political  ramifications  of  any 
potential  action  he  may  take.  That  assessment  may  result  in  death 
or  serious  injury  to  the  officer  or  the  innocent  ciuzen  whom  the 
officer  has  sworn  to  protect. 

The  potcnbal  use  of  force  creates  a major  dilemma  for  our 
officers.  Joe  McNamara  was  quoted  m Bill  Gcller's  recent  book 
on  police  use  of  force  as  saying,  "It  ain’t  easy  out  there.  You 
don't  want  an  officer  getting  killed  because  he's  afraid  of  the  chief 
and  hesitated  too  long,  and  you  don't  want  jumpy  officers 
shooting  someone  when  they  go  to  scratch  themselves.”  Clearly, 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  train  officers  to  make  the  appropriate 
judgments  on  when  to  use  force.  If  you  add  into  the  mix  a 
politically  charged  atmosf^ere  where  every  act  is  judged,  not  by 
the  situation,  but  by  the  characteristics  of  the  other  party  involved 


or  the  clout  of  the  potential  advocate,  you  leave  officers  poten- 
tially afraid  to  act  and,  in  some  cases.  less  aggressive  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  because  they  do  nd  want  to  expose 
themselves  to  situations  where  the  potential  use  of  deadly  force  is 
an  issue.  The  officers  learn  by  example  that,  while  much  of  the 
community  silently  supports  them,  a small  but  vocal  minority  can 
subject  even  those  officers  whose  actions  are  justified  to  trial  by 
the  media  and  political  rhetoric. 

At  the  same  time  wc  can  send  a mixed  message  to  the  officer 
and  our  community,  resulting  in  the  use  of  needless  force.  We 
properly  emphasize  in  our  training  and  supervision  that  officers 
should  exhibit  restraint  where  possible  and  seek  nonviolent 
conflict-reducing  resolutions  to  police-citizen  encounters.  Yet  we 
undermine  our  message  if  the  only  officers  who  receive  the  big 
awards  and  shiny  medals  are  those  who  have  engaged  in  daring 
shooiouts  or  some  other  traditional  police  action  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  tabloid  television  cop  shows. 

There's  no  way  that  the  chief  can  be  there  in  that  split-second, 
lean  over  the  officer’s  shoulder,  and  tell  him  what  to  do  in  a 
potentially  violent  encounter.  For  the  officer,  there  is  probably  no 
other  moment  when  he  feels  so  alone.  However.  I would  tike  to 
believe  that  those  officers  who  have  a clear  understanding  of  the 
mission,  goals  and  values  of  their  departments  have  a better 
framework  in  which  to  make  those  split-second  decisions  in 
which  their  lives  and  the  integrity  of  the  department  are  on  the 
line.  Tfie  hypocrisy  that  I am  concerned  about  is  that,  after  the 
officer  has  faithfully  tried  to  apply  our  values  to  the  circum- 
stances he  has  encountered  on  the  streets,  coo  many  of  us  are 
witbng  to  throw  the  officer  to  the  wolves  if  it  suits  our  political 
expediency. 

All  of  us  know  how  tough  it  is  to  be  a police  administrator  in 
today's  environment.  What  1 hope  I’ve  done  today  is  remind  you 
how  tough  it  is  to  be  that  young  officer  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  performing  a job  where  public  trust  and  confidence  are 
crucial  to  his  or  her  success.  1 truly  believe  that  one  way  of 
helping  that  officer  to  succeed  is  providing  him  an  organizational 
environment  where  values  guide  his  decision  in  the  range  of 
situations  he  confronts  from  deadly  force  to  accepting  Chat  cup  of 
coffee. 

More  than  words 

How  do  we  do  that?  First  of  all,  we  as  professional  police 
administrators  should  turn  our  attention  to  how  to  help  an  officer 
understand  and  interpret  the  mixed  messages  he  receives.  Groups 
such  as  PERF  are  the  think  tanks  of  urban  policing  in  this 
country,  yet  too  many  times  we  let  our  research  and  our  confer- 
ence agendas  be  governed  by  the  hot  issue  of  the  moment, 
whether  it  is  pursuit  driving,  video  cameras  for  patrol  cars  or  the 
merits  of  adopting  3 1 1 in  our  conununities.  Instead,  maybe  we 
should  commit  some  of  our  collective  time,  energy  and  talent  to 
addressing  these  mixed  messages,  especially  if  we  are  in 
agreement  that  community  problem-solving  policing  is  the  way 
that  we  want  to  do  business  in  the  21st  century.  Hiese  are  lough 
issues  because  they  aren't  based  on  absolutes.  We  are  experienc- 
ing the  ancient  Chinese  curse.  "May  you  live  in  a time  of 
transition.”  However,  if  we  can  create  an  environment  where 
empowered  police  officers  can  make  appropriate  value  driven 
decisions,  we  will  make  life  a little  easier  for  the  next  generation 
of  police  administrators. 

Second,  we  must  clearly  articulate  the  values  of  our  organiza- 
tions and  then  find  effective  ways  to  relate  our  policies,  training, 
operations  and  every  decision  to  those  values.  Our  values  can 
sound  good  and  look  impressive  in  print  but  they  are  meaningless 
unless  the  officer  understands  their  practical  application.  Again, 
this  is  a tough  task  but  one  that  we  cannot  shy  away  from  if  we 
are  to  be  comfortable  in  a policing  envuonment  that  is  based  on 
empowerment.  For  the  officer  the  department's  values  must  be 
more  than  what  be  says,  they  must  be  what  he  does. 

Finally,  we  must  avoid  what  some  have  noted  existing  in 
many  police  departments:  two  police  cultures,  one  a street  cop 
culture  and  the  other  a management  cop  culture.  We  must  involve 
the  officers  in  all  we  do.  lead  by  example  and  be  aware  that  our 
officers  constantly  have  us  under  the  microscope.  At  the  first  hint 
that  we  don't  practice  what  we  preach,  our  credibility  will  be  at 
risk  and  our  ability  to  set  the  lone  for  the  organization  will  be 
diminished.  Thai's  a tall  order.  We  are  often  so  caught  up  in 
responding  directly  to  the  community,  to  the  city  administrators 
who  are  our  bosses,  and  to  elected  officials,  that  we  don't  have 
the  time  or  patience  to  think  about  the  message  that  our  actions 
and  words  send  to  our  officers.  Far  too  often,  the  officer  becomes 
the  forgotten  man  or  woman  in  our  decision-making.  We  can't 
afford  to  let  that  happen.  We  must  let  our  conduct  and  every 
decision  be  a primary  illustration  of  our  department's  values  in 
action.  As  Albert  Schweitzer  said.  "In  trying  to  influence  others, 
example  is  not  the  main  thing;  it's  the  only  thing.” 
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choice  questions  and  ansvrers.  This  manual  will  Increase  the  efficiency  end  ef- 
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page  size  $21.95 
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acoi^  methodology  behind  exercises  such  asThe  Group  Discussion  Facl-Find 
ing,  Career  Interview.  Visual  Career  Presentation.  Video  Sxefdsa,  Counaelinq  Ses- 
sion, In-Basket.  Citizen  Complaint.  Orel  Board,  Cose  File,  Press  Conference,  and 
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form  Approx.  375  pages  Looseleal  5Vk*  x BW  page  size  $26.95 
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(3rd  Edition) 

By  Larry  E.  Holtz 

This  compact,  easy-to-read  reference  guide  offers  a set  of  guidelines  to  aid 
any  professional  laced  with  documenting  his  or  her  actions  and  observations  in  an 
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BIUNGUAL  DICTIONARY  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TERMS 
(English/Spanish) 
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A current,  comprehenelve  colleelloi>  defined  In  boih  English  and  Spanish 
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cluded are  flow  charts  of  criminal  justice  procedure.  Indicating  the  steps  from  the 
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Available  In  softcover  or  looaeleaf  editions  $19.95 
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other  items  of  professional  interest, 
hems  are  based  on  press  releases 
supplied  by  manufacturers,  vendors, 
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Ia<iide  Jobs:  A new  response  lo  high- 
icch  enmes  where  computer  evidence 
IS  often  key,  Bcrryhili  Computer 
Forensics  oflTers  its  know-how  of  datu 
and  evidence  recovery,  media 


analysis,  and  reconstruction  of 
damaged  or  deleted  computer  files  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  legal 
community.  Berryhill's  principals  are 
Jon  Berryhill,  a former  special  agent 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Office  of 
Special  Investigations,  and  Katie 
Berryhill,  who  has  more  than  10 
years  expenence  in  software  and  data 
recovery.  Contact:  Berryhill  Com- 
puter Forensics,  P.O  Box  1674, 
Benccia,  CA  94510.  Phone:  (707) 
745-1405;  (888)  745-1405;  Fax; 


(707)  745-4100.  E-mail: 
infot&compulerforensics.com 

History  Lesson:  With  numerous 
anecdotes,  history,  personal  inter- 
views and  photographs.  “Green 
Mountain  Troopers;  Vermont  and  Its 
State  Police"  gives  readers  a 
fascinating  look  at  the  state  before 
and  after  the  creation  of  the  State 
Police  50  years  ago.  To  order  the 
book  ($29.95  plus  $3.95  s&h).  wntc 
or  call:  Professional  Training 


Resources.  P.O.  Box  439.  Shaflsbury. 
VT  05262.  Phone:  (802)  447-7832. 

Digital  Digits:  A new  automatic 
classification  system  for  fingerpnnts 
from  NEC  Technologies  eliminates 
the  need  for  operator  input  of  pattern 
types.  The  AFIS21  model  of 
Automatic  Classification  and  Pre- 
Selection  (AC/PS)  pre-selects  records 
to  narrow  down  the  search  based  on 
distinct  demographic  and  fingerprint 
characteristics.  A pre-selection  record 


is  automatically  generated  from  a 
fingerpnnt  card  scan,  and  at  match 
time  is  compared  with  all  existing 
fingerprint  records  on  the  Automatic 
Fingerpnnt  Identification  System 
(AFIS).  Contact:  Christopher  Warner. 
Product  Manger.  888-ARS-NEC. 
Web:  htip;//www.nec.com/afis. 

Safety  First:  The  Kodak  Digital 
Science  Photo  Verification  System, 
including  Kids  Identification  Digital 
Software  (K.I.D.S.)  can  create  an 
easy-to-use  database  that  works  as  a 
proactive  safety  measure  for  children. 
The  system,  which  was  awarded  the 
annual  Special  Project  Award  by 
WeTip.  includes  a Kodak  Digital 
Science  DC50  camera,  universal 
power  supply,  and  a Kodak  Inkjet 
Media  Kit.  Contact:  Kyle  Leonhardt, 
K.I.D.S.  Product  Manger.  Digital  & 
Applied  Imaging.  (714)  348-3725. 

It  Does  Compute:  Capture!,  the  first 
software  to  facilitate  the  processing  of 
fingerprint  cards,  mugshots,  latent 
pnnts,  documents  and  other  images 
by  using  a PC-based  application  for 
law  enforcement  agencies,  is  now 
available  from  Pnntrak  International. 
Available  on  CD-Rom  or  pre-installed 
on  a complete  system.  Capture!  runs 
on  Windows  95  and  Windows  NT 
platforms  to  offer  a paperless  transfer 
of  information.  Contact;  Mike  Lyons. 
Printrak  International  Inc..  (714)  238- 
2000. 


“F-Y.l.  "and  “Public  Record"  appear 
irregularly  in  Law  Enforcement 
News.  Send  items  to:  Editor.  LEN, 
899  10th  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 


(A  roundup  of  recent  publications 
and  other  items  of  interest  from 
Justice  Department  agencies.) 

“Ethnicity,  Crime,  und  Immigra- 
tion” (Nutionul  Institute  of  Justice 
research  preview)  asserts  that 
despite  difTcrciiccs  in  crime 
patterns  und  legal  traditions, 
fiiiding.s  about  minorities  and 
enme  arc  consistent  ucro.ss 
borders.  Researcher  Michael  'Ibnry 
said  thul  in  each  country  studied, 
crime  and  incarceration  rates  for 
some  minority  groups  greatly 
exceeded  those  for  the  majority. 
Contact:  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service,  P.O.  Box  6000, 
Rockville.  MD  20849-61XK).  E- 
mail;  askncjrse>iicjrs,org.  (Call 
No.  NCJ  160765.) 

“The  Prevalence  and  Corwe- 
quences  of  Child  Viclimlealiun” 
(NU)  reports  that  u significant 
number  of  the  nation's  youths  have 
been  victims  of  sexual  and 


Public 

physical  abuse,  and  have  witnessed 
incidents  of  violence  against  others. 
Heavy  drug  and  alcohol  use  is  o 
means  of  uiping  with  the  Post- 
Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  suffered  by 
nearly  30  percent  of  sexual  assault 
victims  and  23.4  percent  of  those  who 
had  been  physically  assaulted,  the 
study  found.  Contact:  NCJRS.  (Call 
No,  NO  157643.) 

“Purtner  Violence  Among  Young 
Adulfs”  (NIJ)  finds  that  severe  abuse 
occurs  among  partners  with  fewer 
years  of  education;  where  male 
perpetrators  ore  unemployed,  und 
among  males  who  report  symptoms 
of  alcohol  and  drug  dependency.  The 
research  populations  in  New  Zealand 
und  the  United  States  both  have  high- 
reporting  rates  of  assault  victimiza- 
tion. Contact:  NCJRS.  (Coll  No.  NCJ 
154277.) 

“Huir  Assay.H  and  Urinalysis 
ResulLs  for  Juvenile  Drug  Offend- 
ers,” (NIJ)  concludes  that  hair 


Record 

analysis  is  far  more  accurate  in 
assessing  the  drug  use  ofjuveniles. 
who  routinely  underestimate  their 
usage  in  self-reports.  In  addition,  hair 
analysis  is  superior  to  urinalysis  with 
regard  to  expanding  the  lime  period  in 
which  drug  use  can  be  assessed. 
Contact:  NORS.  (Coll  No.  NCJ 
163925.) 

“1995  Nutioruil  Youth  Gang 
Survey"  (Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention)  reports 
that  youth  gangs  are  most  prevalent  in 
California.  Texas,  Illinois.  Colorado. 
Arizona.  Florida.  Missouri,  Washing- 
ton. Oregon  and  Utah,  Of  the  83 
percent  of  4.120  police  and  sherifiTs 
departments  nationwide  who 
responded  to  a questionnaire, 
respondents  reported  a total  of  23.388 
youth  gangs,  and  664,906  members. 
Contact:  OJJDP.  Juvenile  Justice 
Clearinghouse.  1-800-638-8736. 

An  expanded,  revamped  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  Website  now 


includes  the  Key  Facts  at  a Glance, 
an  up-to-date  record  of  crime  rates, 
prison  populations.  Federal 
pro.seculions  and  criminal  justice 
expenditures.  The  “Sourcebook  of 
Criminal  Justice  StadsUcs"  will  be 
updated  regularly.  For  each  slate’s 
crime  data  from  1960  through 
1995.  click  Data  to  download 
“Crime  and  Justice  Electronic  Data 
Abstracts."  The  Website  can  be 
found  at  http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/ 
bjs.  For  the  Sourcebook  On-Line, 
access  http://www.albany.edu/ 
sourcebook. 

“Defining  Drug  Courts:  The  Key 
Compooents”  (Office  of  Justice 
Programs)  outlines  10  key 
elements  necessary  for  establishing 
a drug  court,  including  background 
on  the  drug  court  movement.  Visit 
the  OJP  Website  for  additional 
information,  at  http;// 
www.ojp.usdoj.gov.  To  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  report,  contact: 

NCJRS.  1-800-851-3420. 


Community  Poucinc:  Useful  Ideas  and  Answers  From  NCJRS 

The  National  Criminal  luslice  Reference  Service  (NC|RS)  offers  the  targeted, 
how-to  information  you  need  for  successful  community  policing  programs  in  a variety  of  easy-to-use,  affordable  formats. 

Recently  Re-Released  Monographs..,By  Popular  Demand: 

drug-related  crime.  Includes  forms,  glossaries,  and  other 


Free  Research  Infortnation: 
Implementing  Challenges  in  Community 
Policing;  Innovative  Neighborhood-Oriented 
Policing  in  Eight  Cities  (Research  in  BrieO 
Report  on  an  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of 
Innovative  Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing  (INOP)  pro- 
grams at  8 sites,  which  arc  using  community  policing  tech- 
niques lo  lower  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs.  NIJ.  1996. 

19  pp.  NCJ  157932.  Free, 

Community  Policing  Strategies  (Research 
Preview) 

Overview  of  the  results  of  a nahonwidc  community  polic- 
ing survey  conducted  among  law  enforcement  chief  execu- 
tives, NIJ.  1995. 2 pp.  FS  000126,  Free. 

Community  Policing  in  Chicago:  Year  Two 
(Research  Preview) 

Summary  of  an  evaluation  of  the  second  year  of  Chicago's 
Altemahve  Policing  Strategy  (CAPS)  program  that  links 
law  enforcement  with  other  dty  services.  Nil  1995. 4 pp 
FS  000105,  Free. 

Note:  Some  NCJRS  documents  and  videotapes  are 
offered  on  a fee  basis  lo  cover  costs  of  production, 
postage,  and  handling. 

To  order,  simply: 

Call  (800)  851-3420  ♦ Fax  your  order  lo  (410)  792-4358  • 
Mail  lo:  NCJRS,  Box  6000,  Rockville,  MD  20849-6000 

When  orderingy  remember  to  include  the  NCJ  number  and 
quantity  for  each  item.  Payment  can  be  by  credit  card, 
check  drawn  on  a l/.S.  bank,  or  NCJRS  deposit  account 
deduction.  Please  include  your  name,  address,  and  phone 
number. 


A Police  Guide  to  Surveying  Citizens  and 
Their  Environment 

Practical  survey  development  sidelines  that  police  can 
use  to  identify  and  resolve  problems.  Includes  checklists, 
sample  questions,  tables,  and  other  references.  BJA.  1993. 
109  pp,  NCJ  143711. 

Problem-Oriented  Drug  Enforcement:  A 
Community-Based  Approach  for  Effective 
Policing 

Results  Ola  five-dty  demonstration  project  that  appbed 
problem-oriented  policing  lo  drug  law  enforcement  and 


information.  BJA.  1993. 83  pp,  NCJ  143710. 

Understanding  Community  Policing:  A 
Framework  for  Action 
Overview  of  commumty  policing  that  explores  partner- 
ships and  problem  solving.  Presents  the  basic  organiza- 
tional and  operational  elements  involved  in  implementing 
community  policing  strategy.  BJA.  1994. 79  pp.  NCJ  148457. 

Cost  per  monograph:  $15  (U.S.);  $19.50  (Canada  and  other 
countries). 


Community  Policing  Resource  Package 
Comprehensive  coUeebon  of  more  than  25  documents  on 
current  trends  and  issues,  including  case  studies,  police 
resources,  and  community  relabons.  Packaged  in  a sturdy, 
self-standing  file. 

Cash  $32  (U.S.);  $42  (Canada);  $68  (other  countries).  NCJ 
147702. 

Publications 

Measuring  the  Costs  of  Police  Services— The  challenges 
of  assessing  police  service  costs,  including  research  results, 
procedures,  and  case  studies.  NIJ.  1982. 220  pp. 

NCJ  082758. 

CosI:  $19  (U.S.);  $23.50  (Canada);  $30  (other  countries). 

Evaluation  of  the  Differential  Police  Response  Field 
Test-Results  of  police  response  systems  in  three  abes 
focusing  on  call  dassificabon,  mtake  processing,  and  alter- 
nabve  service  delivery.  NIJ,  1986. 240  pp,  NCJ  101267. 

Cost;  $19  (U.S.);  $23,50  (Canada);  $30  (odier  countries). 

Information  for  a safer  tomorrow...Order  today! 


Other  NCJRS  Favorites: 


Evaluating  Patrol  Officer  Performance  Under 
Community  Policing:  The  Houston  Experience  (Research 
Report)— Hardcopy  reproduebon  of  a research  report  on  a 
new  process  for  evaluating  patrol  officers’  performance. 
Includes  sample  documents.  NIJ.  1994. 30  pp.  NCJ  142462, 

CosI:  $10.50  (U.S.);  $15.00  (Canada);  $15.50  (other 
countries). 

NIJ  Research  in  Progress  Videotapes 
Criminal  jusbee  experts  speak  to  researchers,  policymak- 
ers, and  praebboners.  VHS  format;  60  minutes  maximum. 
Community  Policing  in  Chicago — Fact  or  Fiction?— 
Current  research  on  efforts  to  link  law  enforcement  with 
other  dty  services.  1995.  NCJ  153273. 

Reducing  Gun  Violence— Community  Policing  Against 
Gun  Crime— Report  on  a Kansas  City  research  program 
that  reviews  a spedal  police  program  to  confiscate  illegal 
guns.  1995.  NCJ  153730. 

QkI  per  tape:  $19  (U.S.);  $24  (Canada  and  other  counbies). 
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Lethal  violence,  American-style 

A look  at  a media-appealing,  fear-producing, yet  statistically  minor  crime  — murder 


Murder  in  America. 

By  Roger  Lane. 

Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1997. 


By  Gil  Kerlikowske 

The  past  year  has  produced  three 
carefully  researched  and  quite  illumi- 
natmg  books  on  violence.  “Murder  in 
America"  by  Roger  Lane  is  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  the  others.  This  booka 
concentrates  on  murder  dating  from  the 
Amencan  Revolution  onward.  Another 
text.  "All  God’s  Children”  by  Fox 
Butterfield  (LEN.  May  15.  1996).  fo- 
cused on  a single  family,  the  Boskets, 
and  the  murders  committed  by.  first,  a 
father  and.  later,  by  a son  he  never 
knew.  A third  work.  "Violent  Land"  by 
David  Courtwright  (LEN.  April  15. 
1997).  traces  the  history  of  violence  in 
America  from  the  Gold  Rush  days  to 
the  present. 

Taken  together,  these  three  books 
portray  murder  and  acts  of  violence  in 
this  country  for  what  they  are  — very 
complex  and  often  little  understood 
cnmes  that  are  directly  and  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  our  history,  our  culture  and 
our  values.  Violent  crime  compels  ev- 
eryone. from  the  citizen  on  the  street  to 
elected  officials  and  policy-makers,  to 
readily  verbalize  quick  and  easy  an- 


swers to  problems  that  have  defied  so- 
lution — answers  that  include  more 
severe  sanctions,  the  death  penalty,  gun 
control  and  family  values.  Still,  no  sug- 
gestion, alone  or  in  combination,  is  ca- 
pable of  ending  the  violence  that 
plagues  our  country. 

Ever  since  Cam  killed  Abel,  people 
have  talked  and  written  about  murder 
If  we  are  to  change  the  levels  of  vio- 
lence in  our  country,  it  is  important  to 
understand  this  crime.  As  Lane  traces 
homicide  in  history,  he  devotes  chap- 
ters to  the  Colonial  Era,  the  Amencan 
Revolution  and  the  Early  Republic,  the 
Civil  War,  World  Wars  I and  II,  and 
Vietnam.  Each  chapter  carefully  de- 
scribes. from  the  available  records,  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  homicide.  A 
review  of  indictments  and  sentences 
also  portrays  the  attitude  of  society  to- 
ward murder.  For  example,  in  the  mid- 
1 800s  it  was  commonplace  in  the  South 
for  someone  to  be  killed  over  a slight 
insult. 

Lane,  a professor  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania,  concentrates  on 
understanding  a crime  that  is  the  focus 


of  media  attention  and  general  fear  and 
yet  IS  the  category  of  senous  err  me  least 
likely  to  befall  a citizen.  Histoncally. 
accounting  for  murder  vaned  by  local- 
ity. and  this  is  often  subject  to  interpre- 
tation that  leads  to  false  beliefs.  For 
example,  there  is  the  notion  of  the 
"good  old  days,"  when  people  could 
leave  their  doors  unlocked  and  gener- 
ally feel  safe.  This  notion  appears  to  be 
more  perception  than  reality. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  author  \ 
discussion  of  what  has  happened  with 
homicide  over  the  last  quarter-century. 
The  perception  is  that  the  homicide  rale 
(the  number  of  murders  adjusted  for 
population)  has  steadily  and  continu- 
ously increased  during  this  period, 
when  in  fact  it  has  actually  remained 
flat.  This  perception  can  be  attributed 
somewhat  to  the  media,  particularly 
local  television.  Even  as  violent-crime 
rates  have  fallen  during  the  past  five 
years,  the  percentage  of  air  time  de- 
voted to  crime  has  increased.  As  the 
author  sees  it.  the  result  of  devoting  this 
attention  to  murder,  which  is  still  a rare 
event,  “is  to  fnghien  the  rest  of  us.  help- 
ing to  dictate  where  we  live  and  even 
visit,  undermining  still-healthy  urban 
neighboihoods  as  working  people  leave 
for  the  suburbs,  condemning  the  re- 
mainder to  ever  worse  conditions." 

Even  with  the  nationwide  decreases 
in  homicide,  our  rate  of  9 murders  per 


lUO.OOO  population  is  well  ahead  of 
other  countries.  Canada  has  been  at 
around  2 murders  per  10().(MX),  Italy  at 
2.5.  and  Japan  below  1 . with  Germany. 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  all 
hovering  close  to  that  figure.  Other  fac- 
tors must  also  be  considered  when  dis- 
cussing homicide  trends  in  the  United 
Slates.  Between  1974  and  1994  the  pro- 
portion of  teens  arrcsied  for  murder 
more  than  doubled,  from  5 percent  to 
II  percent.  Also,  the  number  of  kill- 
ings that  are  solved  by  the  police  has 
fallen.  This  is  m large  measure  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  murders 
committed  by  strangers.  In  the  past. 


many  homicides  were  committed  by 
family  members,  thus  making  the  enme 
easy  to  solve.  Drug-related  murders  and 
those  committed  by  strangers  are  much 
more  diflicull  to  bnng  to  justice  because 
of  u lack  of  physical  evidence  or  wit- 
nesses. 

For  those  truly  interested  m under- 
standing murder  and  its  causes  and  m 
helping  our  communities  become  safer. 
Lane's  bmik  is  required  reading. 


(Gil  Kerlikowske  is  Polii  e Commis- 
sioner of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  arifl  president 
of  the  Police  Lxei  utive  Research  Fo- 
rum ) 


Video  offers  “good  flavor,  little  guidance”: 

An  ambitious  attempt  to  demystify  C-OP 


To  A Different  Beat. 

Produced  by  Great  North  Enterprises  Inc. 

(Suite  012  11523  • 100  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5K  0J8.  Phone:  1-800-290-5482. 

A1  min.;  $80.00. 


By  Eli  B.  Silverman 

Anything  that  can  introduce  and  aid 
m the  comprehension  of  community 
policing  should  be  welcome,  nay 
warmly  embraced. 

A 1997  video  production.  ‘To  A 
Different  Beat.  ’ provides  a desirable 
and  ambitious  guide  to  an  increased 
understanding  of  this  oft-elusivc  con- 
cept. Introduced  and  dynamically 
guided  by  Chris  Braiden.  the  knowl- 
edgeable and  well  respected  former 
supenntendent  with  the  Edmonton  Po- 
lice Service,  the  video  offers  a perspec- 
tive of  policing  in  three  locales; 
Edmonton.  New  Orleans  and  London. 

The  attempt  to  provide  a multi-ju- 
nsdictional  approach  and  the  messages 
presented  in  this  video  are  important. 
As  such,  we  are  alerted  to  the  historical 
standardization  and  generic  approach 
to  policing  fundamentals  in  North 
America.  This  pre-community  policing 
focus  is  charactenzed  by  a focus  on  ef- 
ficient force  rather  than  efficient  ser- 
vices. Conventional  policing,  we  are 
told,  with  is  emphasis  on  “stranger  on 
stranger"  police-citizen  encounters, 
needs  to  be  a convened  to  a “calling" 
by  returning  to  its  original  concentra- 
tion on  public  consent  as  opposed  to 
the  prototype  Los  Angeles  tactical  siege 
mentality. 


In  Edmonton,  we  see  numerous  ven- 
ues of  police-community  interaction, 
including  community  stations  (as  a way 
to  wean  people  off  the  telephone  and 
replace  it  with  direct  police  contact); 
schools  (as  a crucial  way  of  police  gam- 
ing student  confidence),  and  commu- 
nity meetings  (as  a technique  for  elicit- 
ing grass-roots  support). 

Too  often,  however,  the  production 
inadequately  supports  these  points.  For 
example,  the  video  notes  that  in  Lon- 
don. the  original  home  of  consent  po- 
licing. this  consent  is  breaking  down, 
as  exemplified  by  gun-carrying  con- 
stables. But  the  video  inexplicably 
shows  constables  who  are  actually 
members  of  the  City  of  London  Police 
rather  than  the  London  Metropolitan 
Police.  This  is  not  noted  in  the  narra- 
tive. and  thus  viewers  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  City  of  London  constables  po- 
lice a minuscule  area  within  Greater 
London,  which  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Met.  Arming  some  of  these  City  of 
London  constables,  moreover,  is  attrib- 
uted primarily  to  the  vulnerability  of 
London's  financial  district  to  IRA  ter- 
rorism. 

Later  in  the  video,  we  are  taken  to  a 
south  London  neighborhood  for  which 
the  Met  has  responsibility.  Yet  the  clip 
IS  scarcely  an  advertisement  for  the 


police  activity.  We  view  one  woman 
initiating  a fight  against  drugs.  The  only 
time  we  see  the  police  is  when  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  the  area  discusses  the 
role  of  this  activist:  "She  went  to  work." 
initiated  it.  and  then  “galvanized  this 
community,"  using  the  law.  local  coun- 
cil and  the  media.  This  enabled  the 
community  to  close  down  the  pub  that 
was  the  prime  trouble  source. 

In  New  Orleans,  ambiguities  abound. 
We  are  told  that  community  policing 
has  turned  around  the  city's  once-soar- 
ing rates  of  enme,  homicide,  brutality 
and  corruption.  Furthermore,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Mayor  and  Police  Su- 
penntendeni  that  community  policing 
IS  not  a style  but  a philosophy  that 
permeates  an  entire  police  department 
But  we  actually  learn  about  and  wit- 
ness New  Orleans  community  policing 
in  just  a few  targeted  areas  — public 
housing  projects  in  particular.  However 
helpful  these  specific  police  activities 
may  have  been  in  security  cooperation 
and  information  to  reduce  truancy,  drug 
and  gun  activities  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  they  constitute  but  a small 
portion  of  the  city  itself.  In  fact,  the 
bulk  of  the  video’s  citizen  contacts  por- 
tray the  police  in  their  apprehension 
role  more  so  than  in  their  service  role. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  get  a good 
flavor  of  community  policing  but  little 
guidance  as  to  what  differentiates  foot 
patrol  or  a community  meeting  under 
community  policing  as  opposed  to  any 
other  policing  label.  The  emphasis  on 
consent  policing  is  important,  but  the 
film’s  47  minutes  could  have  provided 
more  examples. 

Would  I show  this  to  a class  in  com- 


munity policing'’  Definitely?  Would  I 
then  use  the  video  to  direct  u discus- 
sion on  community  policing's  elemen- 
tal components  and  how  wc  may 
qualify  the  video?  Another  uffimiutivc. 


(Eh  B.  .Silverman.  Ph.l) . is  a pro- 


fessor in  the  Department  of  Imw.  Police 
Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Adminis- 
tration at  John  Jay  ColleKr  of  Criminal 
Justice,  and  the  author  of  the  forthcom- 
ing book  "985  Homicides:  Policing  New 
York  City  (Northeastern  University 
Press}. ! 


The  San  Diego  Conference  on 
Responding  to  Child  Mallrcalmcnl 


For  all  professional.^  concerned  with 
the  field  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 


JANUARY  27-30,  1998 

Town  & (U)untry  Hotel,  San  Diego,  CA 

Join  us  in  scenic  San  Diegofor  four  full  days  of: 

• CJencral  Sessions  • Workshops  • Forums 
• Research  Papers  • Participative  Slide  Sessions 
• International  Presentations 
• NNCAC  Training 
♦ Networking  Opportunities  with 
Colleagues  and  Fxperfs  in  the  Field 
■ APSAC  Post  Conference  Sessions  on  January  31 


For  information  call 
619/495-4940  or 
Fax  619/974-8018 

A Continuing 
Education  Provider 


Childrens 

Center  for 
Child  V 
Protection 
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Doing  the  waive. 


Day  of  reckoning  for  COPS-funded  officers 


Continued  from  Puk<^  I 
add  144  dcpuiicv  and  acquire  new 
equipmcni  and  technology,  vaid  Deputy 
Cand;ice  Acklcr,  grant  coordinator  for 
the  agency. 

The  waiver  was  approved  because 
the  area’s  economy  has  been  hit  hard 
by  devastating  fltxKls  and  inilitary-base 
closings  in  (he  past  three  years,  Ackier 
said.  County  officials  would  have  hud 
to  come  up  with  an  estimated  $1.8  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  matching  requirement, 
said  Acklcr,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
county  operated  with  a $2S-million 
budget  gap  this  year. 

More  than  half  a continent  away,  in 
another  fiscally  strapped  junsdiction, 
the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Police  Department 
has  taken  a cautious  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  matching  provisions  attached  to 
its  COPS  grants,  according  to  Police 
Chief  Gerald  T.  Galvin.  The  city  was 
awarded  SlU  million  to  add  125  new 
officers  to  Its  Police  Department,  hut 
has  held  olT accepting  the  entire  award, 
hinng  only  35. 

"All  of  a sudden,  they  guve  us  75 
officers  III  one  crack,  for  a total  award 
of  $5.6  million,"  Galvin  told  l-EN.  "The 
cost  for  one  olTiccr  in  Toledo,  with  ben- 
efits, IS  $1 50.(XK).  The  city  has  to  match 
$75,(XX),  and  that  $5.5  million  bill  has 


come  out  of  the  general  fund.  There’s 
no  way  we  can  fund  (hat  ’’ 

To  lake  advantage  of  the  award. 
Galvin  said,  the  city  is  looking  to  the 
public  and  private  sectors  for  help  in 
coming  up  with  the  matching  funds.  So 
far.  the  effort  has  produced  commit- 
ments totaling  $4S0.0(X).  and  another 
$1  million  may  be  forthcoming,  he  said. 

Galvin  said  some  of  the  funds  will 
come  from  the  local  housing  authority, 
the  public  school  system  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  which  will  benefit  be- 
cause the  department  will  be  able  to 
assign  more  officers  to  those  areas. 

"We  will  never  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  of  (hose  75  officers  that 
were  awarded  to  us,  but  I suspect  we’ll 
be  able  to  take  a portion  of  them,"  the 
Chief  observed 

While  waivers  appear  to  have  made 
the  difference  for  some  agencies  seek- 
ing to  benefit  from  the  COPS  program, 
they  also  raise  questions  about  the  abil- 
ity of  all  agencies  to  retain  officers  once 
(he  grant  spigot  dries  up.  "That’s  going 
to  be  the  big  challenge."  said  Berkow. 
“Every  police  chief  I've  talked  to  is 
worried  about  how  to  keep  the  officers 
hired  with  Federal  money  once  the 
grant  runs  out." 

"Our  county  is  very,  very  concerned 


about  that."  said  Ackier.  who  said  the 
Sacramento  County  sheriff’s  office  re- 
cently received  another  UHP  award  for 
65  officers.  "We  don’t  know  for  sure 
what  (he  impact  is  going  to  be.  but 
we've  promised  the  COPS  office  we 
will  work  with  them  with  every  inten- 
tion of  keeping  our  staffing  levels  up." 

In  Coachella.  Chief  Fetherolf  said 
officials  are  explonng  the  possibility  of 
putting  a public-safety  tax  initiative  on 
the  ballot  to  raise  money  to  retain  (he 
five  COPS-funded  officers. 

Toledo  officials  are  hoping  the  pub- 
lic-private sector  effort  will  continue, 
allowing  the  Police  Department  to  re- 
tain its  new  hires.  "What  we've  told 
COPS  is  that  after  three  years,  we’ll  try 
in  good  faith  to  keep  the  officers.  If  our 
general  fund  will  support  the  additional 
officers,  we'll  do  that.  But  it’s  totally 
dependent  on  the  economy."  Galvin 
said. 

"We'll  work  with  them,"  said  Miller 
of  the  COPS  office,  "but  they  can't 
(hold  off]  until  the  end  of  eternity.  We 
expect  them  to  move  within  a reason- 
able period  of  time,  and  stay  in  touch 
with  us  so  that  the  grant  monies  being 
tied  up  won't  be  forever." 

Unlike  waiver  requests,  retention 
plans  need  not  be  submitted  by  agen- 
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Headlines  are  not  enough... 


To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two  times 
a year,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those  who 
are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law  En- 
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cies  at  the  time  they  apply  for  the  grants. 
Miller  said.  An  informational  handout 
on  the  UHP  provided  by  the  COPS  of- 
fice says  only  that  applicants  "must 
make  a good  faith  effort  to  retain  their 
COPS-funded  officers  after  Federal 
funding  has  ended.” 

‘They  can  (submit  a plan]  prior  to 
getting  the  grant,  after  they  get  the  grant 
or  dunng  the  course  of  the  grant  pe- 
riixl.’'  Miller  said.  "Some  agencies  have 
held  upon  accepting  the  grant  until  they 
have  their  retention  program  in  place." 

Some  local  officials  may  be  tempted 
to  scrap  community  policing  programs 
or  shift  officers  around  in  order  to  avoid 
retaining  COPS  hires.  That  appears  to 
be  what  a Mesquite.  Texas,  official  at- 
tempted recently  during  budget  nego- 
tiations. according  to  The  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News, 

The  newspaper  reported  in  August 
that  Mesquite  City  Manager  Ted  Barron 
proposed  transferring  officers  from  the 
Police  Department's  community  polic- 
ing unit  to  the  patrol  division  next  May 
to  fill  four  vacancies  there.  The  move 
would  have  scrapped  the  city's  commu- 
nity policing  program,  putting  compli- 
ance with  (he  COPS  retention  provision 
in  jeopardy. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  Mes- 
quite had  received  an  average  of 
$100,000  a year  in  COPS  grants  since 
1995. 

Barron  wanted  to  use  the  projected 
savings  from  scrapping  the  community 
policing  program  to  pay  an  unexpected 
$242,675  increase  in  the  city’s  contri- 
bution to  the  state  employee  retirement 
fund. 

After  a public  outcry,  however. 
Barron  announced  on  Aug.  19  that  the 
city  would  fund  the  community  polic- 
ing program  using  new  burglar-alarm 
permit  fees  and  higher-than-expected 
revenues  from  Southwestern  Bell,  one 
of  the  area's  leading  employer.  The  rest 
of  the  funding  will  come  from  leaving 
vacant  city  positions  open  for  two 
months  before  hiring  replacements,  he 
said. 

As  law  enforcement  agencies 
scramble  to  formulate  retention  plans 
with  (he  imminent  end  of  the  first  grant 
cycle,  the  COPS  office  expects  to  have 
a unit  in  place  by  early  next  year  that 


will  be  charged  with  monitoring  com- 
pliance with  the  retention  provision. 
Procedures  for  ensuring  compliance  are 
not  yet  finalized.  Miller  said. 

Also  yet  to  be  determined  by  the 
Justice  Department  is  what  to  do  about 
agencies  whose  fiscal  situations  make 
them  unable  to  comply  with  the  reten- 
tion requirement,  or  who  simply  fail  to 
do  so.  Miller  speculated  (hat  the  DoJ's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  might  in- 
tervene directly  or  will  devise  recom- 
mendations for  the  COPS  office  to  ad- 
dress such  situations  if  they  arise. 

In  one  possible  scenario,  failure  to 
comply  with  the  retention  requirement 
might  adversely  affect  other  Federal 
grants  the  junsdiction  receives.  Miller 
added,  stressing  that  the  likelihood  of 
such  an  action  "has  not  been  officially 
articulated"  by  any  Justice  Department 
official  at  this  point. 

“Our  hope  — based  on  the  infor- 
mation we're  seeing  — is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  jurisdictions  will  fol- 
low through  on  retention  as  they  agreed 
to  do."  Miller  said. 

Whatever  the  case.  COPS  officials 
will  try  to  work  with  agencies  who  are 
having  problems  coming  up  with  a re- 
tention plan,  he  added.  "We're  trying 
to  help  departments,  not  hurt  them.” 

Whether  agencies  are  successful  in 
retaining  COPS-funded  officers  may 
depend  on  several  factors,  Chief 
Berkow  suggested. 

“I  think  it  requires  good  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  and  the  admin- 
istration when  they  first  accept  the 
gram,  and  it  requires  good  planning  and 
coordination  with  city  finances.  I've 
seen  departments  be  very  careful  about 
how  many  positions  they  took,  and  I've 
seen  some  departments  take  more  po- 
sitions than  they’ll  probably  be  able  to 
support." 

The  issue,  according  to  Berkow,  is 
also  one  of  managerial  savvy  at  the  lo- 
cal level.  "The  COPS  program  provides 
you  with  the  opportunity;  how  well  you 
manage  it  is  a different  question."  he 
said.  "1  think  pressure  to  keep  the  of- 
ficers will  come  primarily  from  the 
community.  They’re  going  to  say  they 
like  having  a safer  community,  a higher 
level  of  police  service  and  that  they 
want  local  government  to  maintain  it.” 


JAIL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Monroe  County,  New  York 

upstate  New  York  community  of  725,000  with  metropolitan  jail  housing  1 ,000 
non-sentenced  inmates  and  suburban  penitentiary  housing  350  sentenced 
inmates  seeks  a Superintendent  to  oversee  both  facilities.  The  Superintendent, 
who  IS  responsible  for  a staff  of  450  and  an  annual  budget  of  $36  million,  reports 
directly  to  the  Sheriff  and  serves  at  his  pleasure.  Salary  range  is  $61 .381  ■ 
$79,158. 

Candidates  should  possess  excellent  communication  skills  (wntten  and  oral); 
thorough  knowledge  of  corrections  and  justice  system;  and  broad  personnel 
management,  budgeting  and  program  development  capabilities.  Also  es- 
sential are  innovative  ideas  that  will  assist  to  upgrade  and  transition  the 
delivery  of  inmate  services  and  management  of  information  at  both  facilities. 

Minimum  qualifications  are  as  follows;  Master's  Degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university  in  correctional  administration,  behavioral  science  or 
related  field,  plus  3*5  years  experience  In  corrections,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  administrative  and  supervisory  capacities;  OR,  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
the  fields  specified  above,  plus  7*10  years  experience  In  corrections,  five 
of  which  must  be  in  administrative  and  supervisory  capacities:  OR,  Career 
experience  in  correctional  admimslration  or  operational  security  of  at  least 
20  years 

R6sum6s  and  references  should  be  sent  to:  Undersheriff  Patrick  M.  O'Ftynn, 
Monroe  County  Sheriffs  Office.  130  S.  Plymouth  Avenue,  Rochester,  NY 
14614.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  resumes  is  Nov.  1, 1997.  EOE. 
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Putting  some  shine  back  in  the  goiden  years: 


Anti-crime  training  for  seniors  proves  a hit 


CoDtinued  from  Page  1 
departments  and  start  their  own  senior 
crime  prevention  practitioner  programs. 

In  June.  Pohl  hosted  8 1 law  enforce- 
ment officials  from  lOstates  who  came 
to  Frederick  to  attend  a one-day  crash 
course  on  the  program.  He  also  con- 
ducted a session  at  the  National  Sher- 
iffs' Association  conference  in 
Wlliamsbuig,  Va..  over  the  summer,  and 
is  due  to  teach  a class  at  a National  Crime 
Prevention  Council  seminar  in  October. 

The  course,  whether  it’s  geared  to- 
ward seniors  or  police,  covers  a number 
of  safety  and  crime  topics,  including 
common-sense  tips  about  maintaining 
personal  safety,  thwarting  pickpockets, 
avoiding  telemarketing  and  home-im- 
provement scams,  rural  crime,  vandal- 
ism and  steps  to  make  homes  secure 
against  burglars. 

The  program  is  offered  on  a first- 
come.  first-served  basis  several  times  a 
year,  free  of  charge  to  participants.  Pohl 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  during  a 
recent  interview.  They  also  have  access 
to  a library  at  the  Sheriff’s  Office  which 
makes  available  video  cameras,  slide  and 
oveihead  projectors,  books,  brochures, 
videotapes  and  other  materials  for  use 
as  they  conduct  their  own  training  ses- 
sions. he  said. 

The  program’s  national  exposure  has 
resulted  in  an  explosion  of  interest  from 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  Pohl 
said,  which  led  him  to  devise  the  “train 
the  trainers"  program. 

Interest  is  piquing  because  most  ju- 
risdictions are  experiencing  an  increase 
in  their  elderly  populations,  a group 
whose  numbers  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue rising  dramatically  in  the  next  20 
years.  Crime  targeting  seniors  is  increas- 
ing and  is  expected  to  continue  doing 
so.  Pohl  pointed  out.  further  increasing 
the  demand  for  such  programs. 

Pohl.  who  has  been  a crime-preven- 
tion officer  since  1981.  said  the  idea  for 
the  course  crystallized  after  he  attended 
the  1995  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  where  he  was  one  of  two  law 
enforcement  delegates  out  of  some  2.300 
participants. 

“I  just  felt  that  programs  needed  to 
be  developed  to  give  seniors  hands-on 
creativity  to  develop  their  own  pro- 
grams. their  own  lesson  plans  and  give 
them  the  ability  to  teach  people  of  simi- 
lar ages  and  interests,”  he  told  LEN. 
“Most  crime-prevention  programs  1 
know  of  are  developed  and  taught  by 
younger  people. . .who  have  no  concep- 
tual experience  of  what's  it’s  like  to  be 
old  and  afraid  in  their  homes.’’ 

The  volunteer  nature  of  the  program 
also  makes  it  attractive  to  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  because  “it 
doesn't  really  cost  anything  to  dupli- 
cate.” Pohl  added. 

Pohl  said  that  serious  violent  crime 
committed  against  seniors  is  rare  in 
Frederick  County,  but  the  fear  of  crime 
is  alive  and  well  among  the  area's  eld- 
erly — a perception  that  the  program 
has  helped  to  ease.  In  a survey  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  first  course,  85  percent 
of  seniors  indicated  that  their  most 
“pressing  and  current  concern”  was  be- 
ing killed  in  a robbery  attempt. 

"We  identified  their  concerns  and 
decided  we  needed  to  do  a training  pro- 
gram to  reduce  that  perceived  fear  so 
that  is  was  down  to  a reasonable  level 
based  on  what  actually  was  happening 
in  our  community.  Then  we  identified 
(crimes]  they  should  be  concerned 
about,  based  on  information  in  our  data 
base.”  he  said. 


One  of  the  biggest  threats  to  seniors 
are  telemarkebng  and  direct-mail  frauds 
aimed  at  bilking  them  out  of  their  sav- 
ings, P(^  pointed  ouL  The  agency  main- 
tains a data  base  of  previously  reported 
scams  so  that  seniors  can  check  out  the 
authenticity  of  groups  or  individuals 
who  approach  them.  A participant  in 


the  agency's  Adopt-a-Semor  program 
will  scan  seniors'  mail  on  request  to 
weed  out  su.spicious  or  questionable 
offers  and  proposals,  which  are  then 
referred  to  the  Sheriff’s  Office  for  in- 
vestigation. Pohl added. 

“Our  spniors  are  getting  ripped  off 
left  and  right  by  people  they  put  their 


trust  in.  because  a person’s  nice  to  them 
and  will  talk  to  them,  the  next  thing  you 
know  they’ve  lost  their  life  savings.” 
said  Judy  Hallman,  a full-time  volun- 
teer with  the  program  'That's  what 
we’re  trying  to  prevent  through  educa- 
tion.” 

“It’s  given  seniors  so  much  sclf-con- 


fidcnce,”  Hallman  said  of  the  course. 
"Anyume  Sergeant  Pohl  jukI  I have  given 
these  programs  to  seniors  ourselves,  it's 
always  been  well-received.  But  it  really 
seems  to  have  made  a positive  differ- 
ence having  somcbixJy  who  is  60. 70  or 
80  years  old.  going  out  and  giving  these 
Uilks.  They  listen  to  them,” 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“We’ve  told  COPS  that  after  three  years,  we’ll  try  in  good  faith  to  keep  the  officers. . . . But 
it’s  totally  dependent  on  the  economy.” 

— Toledo,  Ohio,  Police  Chief  Gerald  T.  Galvin,  one  of  many  police  chiefs  facing  a fiscal  day  of  reckoning  as  Federal 

grant  funds  for  commum’ry  police  officers  wind  down.  (Story,  Page  I.} 


